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The Ward Gilbreths of CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN in their 1924 Pierce Arrow, a presentation of the Ward High School 
(Thespian Troupe 949), Kansas City, Kansas, Sister Mary Jovita, $.C.L., director. 
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Based on the famous CBS radio series originated by Cy Howard 


MY FRIEND IRMA 


By JAMES REACH A Comedy in 3 Acts 
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<< Y FRIEND IRMA,” who has won literally 

millions of friends through her extremely 

at * ) successful radio series on the Columbia Broadcast- 
| ing System and her hit movies produced by Para- 
fe. mount, now comes to the stage! Featured with 
Irma in this bubbling, zesty, fast-moving comedy 
are her old radio friends: Jane Stacy, her long- 
suffering roommate; Al, her boy-friend who has 
made a life-work out of staying unemployed ; Pro- 


% 
fessor Kropotkin, who plays the fiddle at the 


& | 
— Russian Tea Room and is determined to stay 


—_ 
J; - single ; and Mrs. O’Reilly, the lovelorn landlady 
. who is determined that the Professor will not 
48 stay single. In addition to the old standbys, you 
will enjoy meeting several new characters, in- 


cluding Teddy Brown, who thinks he is a song- 
writer; Madame Magda, who keeps trained fleas ; 
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and Don Turner, the famous cartoonist. The plot 
gets under way when Al is approached by Don 
Turner, who wants to start a new cartoon strip 
based on Irma’s zany doings and to be called 
“My Friend Irma.” In order to do this, Don 
must get to know Irma intimately and Al puts 
into effect an elaborate scheme to accomplish 
this purpose. Well, Al’s scheme works so well, he 
soon finds himself on the outside looking in, with 
Irma announcing her engagement to Don! Follow- 
ing this development, complications multiply be- 
wilderingly and culminate on the day of Irma’s 
announced marriage to Turner, with several hilar- 
ious surprises in store for the characters, and for 
the audience as well. This brief outline cannot 
convey the warm good humor which pervades the 
play, cannot suggest the delightful drollness of 
Irma’s dumb cracks or the howlingly funny 
sequences that dot the action, all of which keeps 
the play rolling along at a laugh-a-minute pace, 
beginning to end. 
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1U in 1952! 


It's Indiana University in June, 1952, 
for our fourth National Dramatic Arts 
Conference. Save your pennies now — 
there’s ample time — so that you can 
meet your fellow Thespians from all 48 
States. So it’s 1U in ‘52! 


ARE YOU A MEMBER ? 











Are you, Troupe Sponsor, a member 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association (AETA) 2? Such membership 
deserves your. serious consideration. 
Much that we hope for someday to see 
in our own schools; such as departments 
of our Own, compensation for overtime 
hours, better teaching schedules, official 
recognition as now given to music, art, 
physical education is also the aim of that 
organization. We have made definite 
progress in the past twenty years; we 
shall go forward faster and surer only 
by organizing still further. Let’s all get 
together to work for the common good ! 
Are you a member of AETA ? 


PROUD OF YOUR PROGRAMS ? 


Why hide your candle under a bushel 
basket? If a program of one of your 
plays is something of which you are 
proud, why not share it with other Thes- 
pian Troupes? They will be only too 
glad to exchange programs. I! don’t 
know how many programs Mrs. Doris 
Marshall, sponsor of Troupe 745, Helena, 
Montana, High School has to spare, but 
if | were a troupe sponsor, | would write 
for a copy of her program of Life With 
Mother— it’s really something out of this 


world ! 


A THOUGHT ! 


Why don‘t you invite the professors 
of the Dramatic Arts departments of your 
nearby colleges to come as your guests 
to see your plays? They may be kind 
enough to offer constructive criticisms — 
and in turn invite you as their guests to 
their next performance. Good idea ? 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


One play a year for the children! 
‘ll wager that if you do one play for 
the youngsters in the elementary grades, 
you'll not only entertain them, but you'll 
have a sell-out house full of teen-agers 
and adults for your second performance ! 
Better still, you'll win for your dramatic 
program the support of your entire ad- 
ministration plus that of the entire com- 
munity. You‘ll be the talk of the town ! 
Think it over. 





—Leon C. Miller 
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So You Want to Act 


By NORMAN DE MARCO 


Assistant Professor of the Division of Fine and Applied Arts, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Unfortunately, a false aura of glamour 
has been cast around the theatrical pro- 
fession, and in particular acting. The 
glib, highly exaggerated utterances ema- 
nating from the typewriters of publicity 
men have helped create an impression 
that all actors live a soft, pleasant, luxuri- 
ous life. Movie magazines like to reveal 
that Mr. A was discovered working as a 
ditch digger by a studio talent scout. 
Then, abracadabra . . . he became a star 
overnight at a fabulous salary. Or Miss 
B, a former hat check girl in a Broadway 
night club, who had checked hats un- 
noticed by anyone for several years, is 
suddenly whisked off to Hollywood, star- 
dom and riches. Seems simple, doesn't 
it? The strange fact is that such things 
actually do occur. Then where's the 
rub? Right in the very method em- 
ployed which is really no method at all, 
but simply a catch as catch can routine. 
Although this certainly is not the only 
method used to locate acting talent, 
nevertheless, it is publicized sufficiently 
to create distorted ideas in the minds of 
the innocent. 

While most of us constantly hear of 
the fabulous success of certain players, 
we are prone to lose sight of a very 
obvious situation . . . the fate of count- 
less numbers who venture toward Holly- 
wood or Broadway with varying degrees 
of talent, a firm ambition, heaps of well 
wishes from friends, but little or no 
money. Most aspiring actors who gravi- 
tate to New York in search of that “big 
break” soon learn several disheartening 
truths: 1. The most difficult thing in 
the world is to get an interview with a 
producer or director. 2. Much of the 
casting is done through casting agents. 
3. Casting agents will pay no attention 
to anyone who has not been in a Broad- 
way show. 4. Unless one has the security 
of at least a part-time job, he should 
not venture to New York without suff- 
cient funds to sustain him for several 
months. 5. Being cast in a part is no 
assurance that a play will succeed. It 
may fold up within opening week. You're 
out of a job, and the weary round of 
job-hunting resumes. 

As for Hollywood, the situation is 
equally desperate for the novice. If he 
succeeds in registering at the Central 
Casting Office, he will learn that several 
hundred other hopefuls had already pre- 
ceded him that same week. He may later 
learn that less than one quarter of that 
number succeeded in obtaining an inter- 
view. Of this group, about an eighth may 
get to the screen test stage. And, finally, 
probably one half of these will reach 
their objective. Only the most courage- 
ous stand up to such stiff competition, 
but of course everyone who ventures 
to Hollywood is sure that he is destined 


2 


to be among that final half — a handful 
selected for stardom. 

Although the paths to Hollywood and 
Broadway seem devious and difficult, 
the situation is not necessarily hopeless. 
These suggestions may serve as guides 
should you contemplate trying your luck 
as an actor. 


1. Don’t pack up for New York or 
Hollywood just because an admiring friend 
said, “You oughta be on the stage.” Like- 
wise, don’t be swayed by a flattering 
write-up in the local paper about the part 
you played in the high school, church, 
or community play. Perhaps you really 
did a bang-up job. Perhaps not. At any 
rate, all over the country, on the same day 
your write-up appeared, thousands of simi- 
lar write-ups appeared in other news- 
papers extolling the virtues of many, 
many other young Thespians. 


2. In addition to a genuine interest in 
theatre work, you must possess some 
talent. Seek advice from one who is fully 
acquainted with the requirements essen- 
tial for success in this field. Get his candid 
opinion about your ability. You might 
also take the psychological aptitude tests 
which, although not infallible, may serve 
as a guide. 

3. See 2s many shows as you can... 
all kinds. From this observation try to 
ae what makes one actor click; another, 
ail. 


4. Read many, and all kinds of plays. 
Study and learn some of the parts. 


5. Read what the best critics say about 
actors and their performances. 

6. Don’t miss a chance to try out for 
plays. Once cast, redouble your efforts to 
do your level best. 

7. Make the acquaintance of people 
connected with the theatre both amateur 
and professional. They may be able to 
advise you on important questions con- 
cerning a proposed trip to New York, 
finances, producers’ offices, room accom- 
modation:. 

8. If possible, attend a summer theatre. 
One word of caution, though. Beware of 





PROF. DE MARCO 


Prof. De Marco, ass’t. professor at 
the University of Arkansas, has had 
varied experiences in Drama, Radic, 
and Television. He has directe 
Little Theatre presentations, pro- 
duced, directed and written Radi» 
plays. In addition he wrote and di- 
rected a television show for th: 
Ozark Folklore Society, which w:; 
—— over KOTV, Tulsa, Okl:- 

oma. 


Prof. De Marco has just complete j 
a new textbook on drama tentz- 
tively titled ON STAGE, whose cor. 
tent is slated especially for studen ; 
in the upper classes in high schoc . 
He has also written a number cf 
articles which were published in 
both dramatic arts and education: | 
magazines. 
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fly-by-nighters ! It would be wise to »ur. 
sue one or both of these courses: (a) In- 
quire of someone who has attended a 
reputable summer theatre. (b) Write to 
ANTA (THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY) whose of- 
fices are located at 139 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York. ° 

9. Keep posted on all developments 
concerning new plays, casting, casting 
offices, and directors by reading such pub- 
lications as ACTOR’S CUES, the theatre 
section of THE NEW YORK TIMES, or 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, THEATRE 
ARTS MAGAZINE, THE ANTA NEWS 
LETTER (issued regularly to members), 

10. Above all, study, practice, observe, 
learn so that if your opportunity for an 
interview should come, you’ll be ready. 

Despite apparent difficulties which 
confront a newcomer to the Broadway 
scene, the theatre of the future offers 
challenging opportunities to the qualified 
and ambitious. Within the past few 
years there has been a resurge of interest 
in decentralization of the theatre. Many 
theatre groups, among them ANTA, have 
done a commendable job of spreading 
the spirit of Thespis to every corner of 
the land. For instance, the main purpose 
of ANTA, according to its bulletins, is 
as follows: “To extend the living theatre 














The fairy scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Thespian Troupe 106, Champaign High 
School, Champaign, Illinois. Scenery stylized. Marion Stuart, director. 
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Thespians of Troupe 190, Couer d’ Alene, Idaho, High School, attending the Thespian Banquet. 
Mics Evelyn Townsend, sponsor. 
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beycnd its present limitations by bring- 
ing ‘he best in the theatre to every state 
in the Union.” In addition, Senate Bill 
9642 has outlined the purpose of ANTA 
as follows: 

A. The presentation of theatrical pro- 
duct.ons of the highest type. 

B. The stimulation of public interest 
in the drama as an art belonging to the 
Theatre and to Literature, and therefore 
to be enjoyed both on the stage and in 
the study. 

C. The advancement of interest in 
drama through the United States of Amer- 
ica by furthering productions of plays of 
the highest types, interpreted by the best 
actors at a minimum cost. 

D. The further development of the 
sudy of drama of the present and past in 
our universities and colleges, schools and 
elsewhere. 

E. The sponsoring, encouraging and de- 
veloping of the art and technique of the 
theatre through a school within the Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. 


As for some specific accomplishments 
of ANTA, we might list these: 


1, Reading play manuscripts by new 
writers and offering suggestions for im- 
provement. 

2. Introducing promising writers to in- 
terested producing groups. 

3. Introducing, through actual produc- 
tions, talented actors and technicians. The 
first of such introductions was instituted 
by means of a unit called TALENT ’48. 

4, Offering suggestions and advice to 
tommunities and colleges interested in 
developing or expanding drama activities. 

5. Sending outstanding professional ac- 
ors to colleges and universities over the 
country to participate with the students 
in their school productions. 

6. Sending famous theatre personnel on 
speaking tours to schools and communities. 


It is the firm belief of ANTA and many 
ther organizations that good theatre 
ind opportunities in theatre work can 
aid must be found, not on Broadway or 
in Hollywood alone, but in every com- 
munity in the country. There is a wide 
open field for real pioneer work yet to 
e done. in. bringing and establishing 
food theatre into the many uninitiated 
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communities. Mr. Robert Porterfield, 
with his Barter Theatre of Virginia, Miss 
Margo Jones, with her theatre in Dallas, 
Mr. Glenn Hughes and his famous Pent- 
house Theatre at the University of Wash- 
ington, and Miss Margaret Webster, with 
her traveling units are already showing 
what can be done in localities far re- 
moved from Broadway. Nor are these 
the only groups. Since the war many 
young actors and actresses have created 
jobs for themselves by organizing into 
theatre groups to present and display 
their talents before a paying public. It's 
been rough going, especially with meager 
funds. Not all such ventures are success- 
ful or lasting. But the fact that many 
are drawing interested audiences and 
favorable reports is most heartening to 
both theatre lovers as well as to the 
actors. 

In the last analysis then, it is up to 
the actors themselves to shape their des- 
tiny. More far-sighted leadership of the 
Porterfield, Jones, Hughes, Webster kind 
is needed. They have given tested meth- 
ods for opening new jobs for actors while 
giving communities outstanding legiti- 
mate theatre entertainment. As with 
anything else, ambition, compounded 
with hard work, perseverence, substan- 
tial information, plus the essential talent 
will overcome many obstacles for any- 
one . . . including actors. 





LAUGHS! 


‘‘DOCTOR’S ORDERS’”’ 


A New Hit Comedy 


By KURTZ GORDON 


Letty Madden, spinster and major stock 
holder of the Madden Department Store, has. 
jumbled dreams all because Adolph, her cousin 
and manager of the store, has arrested Rita 
Norris, his secretary, for the theft of $5,000. 
Letty is positive of Rita’s innocence and when 
Miss Arnold, Miss Powell and Miss Kent, 
three minor stockholders who make their own 
hats—WHAT HATS!—drop in for a chat and 
discuss Dr. Jordan, the handsome psychiatrist, 
Letty puts on an act to convince Agatha, her 
oh-so-proper sister, that she must see a doctor. 
Of course she insists upon Dr. Jordan. He 
diagnoses her case as inhibitions and tells her 
the only way to rid herself of then: is to obey 
her every impulse on the spur of the moment 
the consequences . . 
she? . . . You bet! She runs the gamut from 
roller skating to shoplifting in her own store. 
And at the peak of it all, she exposes Adolph 
as the real thief and gets herself a man, too. 
The final curtain is terrific and will leave your 
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Troupe 1000 Televises “Alice” 
By FRIEDA E. REED 


Unexpected recognition of effort and 
performance is perhaps the most satis- 
fying kind, and it was a taste of this 
sort of approval that the members of 
Troupe 1000 and Miss Maizie G. Weil 
and I, co-sponsors, enjoyed this past 
Spring. 

After the first night’s performance of 
Angel Street, which won a great deal of 
community applause for its acting, ap- 
propriate set, and unusual lighting ef- 
fects (all student handled ), a local mem- 
ber of AETA, active in Children’s Thea- 
tre affairs, called us and said that we 
had been “scouted” by WCAU-TV. We 
were asked if we would meet with a 
representative of the studio to discuss 
a children’s performance over TV. So, 
instead of lapsing into a day or two of 
rest from Angel Street, we discussed the 
TV situation. We were told that the 
Station Vice-President, in charge of pro- 
grams, was interested in improving the 
quality of the Station’s children’s per- 
formances. We were asked if we could 
have a performance ready for try-out at 
the Studio in a week’s time. With a 
gulp, we said, “Yes.” 

We set to work to devise a completely 
new script of Alice in Wonderland, 
which we had produced for our Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, late in January. We were 
allowed exactly 28% minutes of playing 
time. The cast and crew of the original 
Alice were called together and asked 
if they would be willing to sacrifice 
Easter Vacation to work on this project. 
Being good Thespians, they agreed with 
enthusiasm. The scenery was all re- 
furbished; costumes revived; and we 
settled in for a gruelling series of re- 
hearsals timed with a stop-watch. 

At the last moment we were told that 
although the Studio eventually wanted 





a Boner performance’ (scenery, crew, 
make-up people, and actors), for the 
“dry-run” they wanted only actors, cos- 
tumes, and make-up. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that we functioned as a 
group on split-second timing as never 
before because we were given two hours 
of studio time on a busy Wednesday 
morning to show what we could do. We 
had been given to understand that this 
was strictly a try-out session to see 
whether the Studio thought that they 
could use us. Miss Weil and I were pretty 
sure by the looks of approval on the 
judges’ faces during the run-through 
that at least they were enjoying it. The 
make-up rooms were cleared and left 
in perfect order by our people faster 
than it had ever happened before be- 
cause we had a strong hunch that our 
“professional” behavior would have a 
great deal to do with conditioning the 
Studio favorably in behalf of our show. 
Before we left the Studio, we were told 
in cryptic terms that we would be called 
soon for an appointment. 

The very Monday that we returned to 
school, after the Eastern Conference, 
at York, Pennsylvania, Miss Weil and 
I were called to the Studio to make final 
arrangements. May 13 was set as the 
date, and we were told that we had 
something good and they were eager to 
have it. The Studio reinforced their 
words by transporting our scenery to 
the Studio, providing a sound-proof 
room for the crew to make whatever 
adjustments had to be made, and being 
generally very cooperative and helpful. 
The next step in the process was a two- 
hour rehearsal at the Studio without 
lights, cameras, or mikes. This was to 
give the cast an opportunity to work in 
a telescoped area, and the crew to 











Scene from Alice in Wonderland, produced by Thespian Troupe 1000, Upper Darby, Pa., 
High School. Misses Frieda E. Reed and Maizie G. Weil, directors. 
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A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old 
house on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one 
generation opposes the next in a drama of 
powerful emotion. The characters are seven 
men, five women. 





“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its 
villain . . . makes you writhe and twist in 
suspense’ -——John Mason Brown, Post. 
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familiarize themselves with the ad. 
justed procedure from working on a 
regular stage. Everyone learned to re- 
spond to silent signals and to work with 
vacuum-like silence. This rehearsal oc. 
curred the Wednesday evening before 
the Saturday performance. We all felt a 
little frustrated back at school in trying 
to devise useful rehearsals because one 
of our problems, the swift moving of 
scenery, couldnt be any further prac. 
ticed because the scenery was at the 
studio. So, we relaxed and tried to see 
that all diction and projection matters 
were cleared up to the best of our ability. 

The really tense time came on Satuwr- 
day before the telecast. We were given 
three hours (3:00-6:00) for rehearsal 
with all the equipment, the sound and 
light technicians from the Studio. We 
wondered whether cast and crew would 
drop dead during performance, but three 
hours had never gone so fast. It seemed 
that we had hardly got properly warmed 
up when we were told that we would 
be on the air in four minutes. Promptly, 
as the hand of the clock in the Studio 
pointed at 6:00, the White Rabbit was 
given his signal to be in place, and the 
mellifluous voice of the Studio announcer 
was telling all the world who happened 
to be listening that Troupe 1000 — Na- 
tional Thespian Society of Upper Darby 
Senior High School was presenting some- 
thing unique in Television Children’s 
Programs. 

We have had very flattering reports 
of the program: acting, make-up, scenery 
— general finesse of performance, and 
these have been very heart-warming 
since it was our first venture over this 
new medium. And, we are most grateful 
to our community supporters and to the 
officials of WCAU-TV for giving us this 
opportunity. However, I believe that 
everyone connected with the perform- 
ance agreed that there is no substitute 
for a full house of live youngsters to 
be caught and quelled by the magic of 
live actors. 
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Give up ?... Well, in the center you have the Strong Trouper and at either side you see Micki Folger, also 
a real trouper and one of the reasons why so many thousands are flocking to see the current edition of 
“Holiday on Ice.’ (The photographer managed to get her in the above picture twice.) 


The Strong Trouper High Intensity Arc Spotlamp (eight of which are used by ‘Holiday on Ice’’) has been 
widely adopted by not only ice shows but also theatres, night clubs, circuses, coliseums, schools, arenas, 





lt draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. convenience outlet 
and makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. The 
adjustable, self-regulating transformer is an integral part of the base. 
The Strong Trouper is mounted on casters, is easily portable and as 


easily disassembled for shipping. 
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It assures a knife-sharp, dazzling snow-white spot. 
maintains a constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. 
minutes at 21 volts and 45 amperes. 


TV studios, and stadiums. 


It's easy to operate. The automatic arc control 


A trim of carbons burns one hour and twenty 


A horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each 
direction. A color boomerang contains six slides and an ultra-violet 
filter holder. 


The optical system utilizes a silvered glass reflector and a two-element 
variable focal length lens system. 
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Irving and the Lyceum 
Theatre Company 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York 18, N. Y. 


The growth of permanent producing 
groups all across the country is the most 
important development of the current 
American theatre. With the virtual dis- 
appearance of the stock company during 
the first quarter of the twentieth century 
and with the sound film assuming the 
responsibility of entertaining the nation, 
the live theatre was becoming more and 
more of a rarity. By the early ‘30's — 
the financial crisis having dealt an al- 
most fatal body blow—the American 
theatre had all but ceased to exist. The 
New York theatre withdrew to a small 
area in midtown Manhattan and man- 
aged to hold the line. Until the Federal 
Theatre Project under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration sent a few strug- 
gling performers into the hinterlands, 
this shrunken metropolitan theatre was 
forced to represent the entire country. 

Tentative as were the efforts of the 
Federal Theatre it did re-awaken a 
theatre audience. People became ac- 
quainted with actors on a stage and 
many of them favored that form of en- 
tertainment over the movies and the ra- 
dio. A few of the theatre people — 
encouraged by these signs of life — set 
off on national tours. Katharine Cornell 
gathered a sterling company (too often 
third-rate troupes had hit the road as 
“direct from Broadway” or “the New 
York company”) and took The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street and Romeo and Juliet 
right across the United States. “Not a 
movie” was the slogan on the billboard 
in too many instances. 

Such efforts proved that there still 
existed an audience eager for the theatre 
and that this audience would support 
such activity. Several valiant spirits 
then set forth to found theatres in the 
more likely communities — often cen- 
tered about a college or university drama 
department or where professional thea- 
tre had once flourished. Today, healthy 
theatre organizations exist in many scat- 
tered parts of the country. With the 
active encouragement and assistance of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy, these groups will continue to 
thrive and new groups will emerge. 
Stability will once again be a character- 
istic of the American theatre. 

In this series of articles, we shall ex- 
amine some of the outstanding theatre 
companies of the fairly recent theatre. 
Perhaps, in addition to becoming ac- 
quainted with some wonderful actors 
and managers and dramatists, we shall 
gather a few pointers to the reasons why 
these companies survived. Let us first 
visit the city of London. For more than 
thirty years — until his death in 1905 — 
Henry Irving managed the Lyceum 
Theatre. Few of us can conceive just 
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what such a service comprises. There 
are almost no theatres in the United 
States today that even approach this rec- 
ord in point of time alone. 

The theatre of the 1870's differed in 
many respects from that we know today. 
Firstly, it held forth as the entertain- 
ment. The competition that the theatre 
gets today from the cinema, radio, tele- 
vision and professional sports was un- 
known. The theatre, therefore, had to 
be a much more fluid form of entertain- 
ment than it is today. Since it endeav- 
ored to amuse so many more people, 
it had to provide greater varieties of 
“shows” to hold these people. While 
the theatre of today is forced to compete 
with the movies, it does not have to 
compete with all of the various facets of 
the motion picture industry. Some feel 
that it has relinquished its audience too 
easily. Why should it not offer plays 
that would attract some of the audience 
who enjoy athletic contests via video. . . 
or those who patronize western films. . . 
or the ro who delight in the multi- 
tude of thrillers which the radio pro- 
vides? Over the years of his tenancy of 
the Lyceum, Irving offered plays which 
delighted all of these audiences. 

No more severe critic of Irving existed 
than George Bernard Shaw. One after 
another of his early plays was rejected 
for production at the Lyceum by the 
actor-manager. Shaw complained bitterly 
year after year that Irving refused to aid 
the young dramatists of his time and 
that he even misinterpreted Shake- 
speare and the accepted playwrights. 
Yet —in summing up Irving’s work in 
the preface to the published collection 
of his correspondence with Ellen Terry, 
Shaw wrote: “His (Irving’s) success was 
so great and so entirely personal that he 
was able to lift the theatre out of. the 
hands of his manager and take its pro- 
fessional destiny into his own hands 
with all shackles cast off from his art, in 
the position as head of the English stage 
which he held almost unchallenged for 
thirty years.” 

We are not as much interested in the 
personal career of Irving in this study 
as we are in the Lyceum company as an 
ensemble. Suffice it that—after a period 
of apprenticeship in the theatre of the 
provinces — he was engaged by Colonel 
Bateman to play leading roles opposite 
the Colonel's daughter, Isabelle. Here, 
he made his first London success. Co-in- 
cidentally, this was at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre which very soon — and for all time — 
will be linked with the name of Irving. 
The role which definitely established 
him as a star was that of Mathias in 
The Bells, a new version of Erckman- 
Chatrian’s The Polish Jew. This play has 


almost entirely disappeared from the 
theatre, but it was for some time a hardy 
perennial. Closely allied to the melo. 
dramas of the “ten, twenty, thirty,” it 
had enough refinement to survive the 
careful scrutiny of the audiences of 
Victorian England and their American 
cousins. Indeed, in the hands of Ir ving, 
it came to be considered one of the sreat 
pieces for the stage. 

Once a personal following had een 
established, Irving was ready to se’ out 
on his own as an actor-manager. The tra- 
dition of the actor-manager has per: ’sted 
in the British theatre from the da‘’s of 
Shakespeare. As the world of Iciters 
has had it poet laureate, the mant e of 
the leading actor-manager has een 
handed down from age to age. Eenry 
Irving took his place in this succession, 
When a knighthood was conferred «pon 
him (thus marking formal recognition of 
the theatre as an art in addition to re. 
warding the individual for his labors), 
he became pre-eminently the first figure 
of the English speaking theatre. This 
recognition is a prime factor in reckon- 
ing the importance of the Lyceum Thea- 
tre Company. 

Let us look at some of the factors that 
helped toward this recognition. Living 
endeavored to produce plays of the fore- 
most British men of letters. History has 
— a cruel trick upon him here. The 

nal quarter of the nineteenth century 
was a most exciting period in the drama. 
The “new drama” (as it was then 
termed ) was just beginning to take hold. 
Influenced largely by Ibsen and by the 
great social upheavals of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the younger playwrights 
in England tried to incorporate into their 
works the social problems of their own 
day. Irving eschewed the dramas of 
these young revolutionaries, but he did 
coax plays from established writers of 
non-dramatic works. 

Under his regime at the. Lyceum the 
following authors were represented upon 
its stage: Alfred Lord Tennyson, Arthw 
Conan Doyle, J. Comyns Carr, Robert 
Hichens, R. D. Traill as well as such 
dramatists of other periods: Shake- 
speare, Oliver Goldsmith, Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, George Colman. Irving’s detr«ctors 
are always quick to point out tha‘ Irv- 
ing’s contemporaries were produciriz the 
young dramatists who were to bring real 
glory to the British theatre—Shaw, als- 
worthy, Barrie, Henry Arthur jones, 
Arthur Wing Pinero. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman’s taste led him to do those sh 5 
which, in retrospect, have seemed ms 
of lesser importance than those h2 re 
jected. This indeed would stand a; ainst 
the man to a degree, but it woul:: not 
mean that he turned his back or the 
new: drama completely. 


One of the most serious faults of :nany 
of the actor-managers was their pr: ctice 
of engaging second-rate companies. 
ten the star would veer away fron 
talent in assembling an acting com»any. 
The most obvious reason for such action 
was to make himself look better i 
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Henry Irving and the Lyceum Theatre Company. 
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comparison to lesser actors. This charge 
could never be levelled against Irving. 
He worked earnestly and long to keep 
his company up to a high standard. Two 
generations of English actors served their 
apprenticeships in the Lyceum acting 
company. It has become one of the thea- 
tre’s stalest jokes to imitate the manner 
of a veteran actor by introducing each 
statement: “When I played with Sir 
Henry ...” So many players date their 
reminiscences of the stage with those 
apprenticeship years. 

His leading lady for most of Irving's 
managership of the Lyceum was Ellen 
Terry. Though not trained by “The 
Governor” (as most of the troupe named 
him), Miss Terry’s artistry developed 
under his tutelage. Ellen Terry first at- 
tracted the attention of London theatre- 
goers as a member of the Bancroft com- 

any at their little theatre off the Totten- 
- Court Road. It was here — and by 
Squire and Lady Bancroft —that the 
“cup and saucer” plays of Tom Robert- 
son were performed. With the Bancrofts 
she acquired the elegancies of comedy 
playing. Later, Irving helped her de- 
velop the powers to play Lady Macbeth, 
Imogen, the Queen in Shakespeare's 
King Henry VIII. It was only after Irv- 
ing’s death that Ellen Terry would act 
under other auspices. 

Among the brightest talents to develop 
after a training period in the Lyceum 
company was Ellen Terry’s son, Gordon 
Craig. He and his sister Edith both 
appeared in several plays with the com- 
pany. It is well known that Gordon 
Craig’s principal contribution to the 
theatre was in the field of stage design— 
settings, lighting, theatre architecture, 
and costume. His activities as a mem- 
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ber of the Lyceum company were con- 
fined chiefly to acting, but it was here 
that his feeling for the theatre was de- 
veloped and where he learned the rudi- 
ments of his craft. 

Other figures of the Lyceum company 
who were to make their mark in the 
theatre were Martin Harvey (later Sir 
John Martin-Harvey), Norman Forbes 
(the brother of Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson but also an outstanding actor 
in his own right), Ben Webster and May 
Whitty (both active in the theatre in 
this day and the parents of Margaret 
Webster), Frank Cooper, Genevieve 
Ward, Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Wil- 
liam Terrias (later a very popular mati- 
nee idol), H. B. Irving (Sir Henry’s 
son), Alma Murray (for whom Shaw 
wrote the role of Raine in Arms and the 
Man and the actress the dramatist con- 
siders the best of all those who have 
essayed the role), Violet and Irene Van- 
brugh, Laurence Irving (another of Sir 
Henry's sons) and Mabel Hackney (later 
to be the wife of Laurence and the lead- 
ing lady of his company), Julia Arthur, 
Robert Taber, Arthur Bourchier . . . the 
list is almost too lengthy to essay. One 
can see, however, from the examples 
cited what the effect upon the theatre 
was that this troupe exerted. No other 
company in the English speaking theatre 
has done so much. 

One other feature of the life of the 
Lyceum company under Irving must be 
mentioned. This company was not con- 
tent to produce one play after another at 
its home theatre in the theatrical center 
of London. A large part of the time was 
spent playing before audiences through- 
out the British isles, in other parts of 
Europe and in the United States. Irving 


and Terry headed the company on sev- 
eral American tours. How many of our 
theatre people were first excited by the 
theatre while watching a production of 
the Lyceum company in some part of 
the United States can hardly be reck- 
oned. Thus, the theatre in this country 
was enriched. 

When, on the 18th of October, 1905, 
after a performance of Becket in the 
provincial tow of Bradford, Henry Irv- 
ing died at the age of 67, a great tradi- 
tion in the English theatre was well es- 
tablished. The status of the theatre had 
been firmly set. Life —both on stage 
and off—had been considerably im- 
proved for the theatre worker. Many 
of the classics of dramatic literature had 
been kept alive — not only Shakespeare 
and the English writers but Goethe, 
Schiller and other European writers. It 
has been alleged that Shaw declined an 
invitation to Irving’s funeral in West- 
minster Abbey with this -retort: “Lit- 
erature had no place at Irving’s grave- 
side.” Whether or not the sage of Mal- 
vern made this remark, it is not true. 
Not only did literature rightfully belong, 
but the entire world of culture should 
have had representation. No little credit 
for this great career should go to the 
Lyceum acting company, but it was 
Henry Irving who created the company 
and maintained it. This was the pin- 
nacle of the theatre of Irving’s day 
and the inspiration for the theatre of 
days still to come. 
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The Styles of Scenery Design 


CURTAIN SETS AND CURTAINS 


By WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 
Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


Many amateur groups depend entirely 
upon curtains for their settings, regard- 
less of what type of play is being given 
or what style of scenery is required. This 
practice is a grave mistake of course, 
but since it is unfortunately an all-too- 
common necessity, it might as well be 
recognized. One must not imply of 
course that curtain sets are worthless. 
Far from it, they are oftentimes exactly 
what is called for. Curtains are abso- 
lutely essential equipment to any pro- 
ducing group. They may occasionally 
be used alone with nothing but good 
lighting to provide the mood and locale, 
but more frequently they are combined 
with a variety of other scenery pieces 
to form many styles of settings. It is 
only when a curtain set is used indis- 
criminately as the setting for any type 
or style of play which comes along that 
its value is doubtful; but, even then, it 
must be noted that it is not the curtain 
set itself that is questionable, but the 
use to which it is put. 

Let us look therefore at some of the 
principles governing the use of curtains. 
To begin with, curtains should almost 
never be used as a setting for a realistic 
production of a thoroughly realistic play. 
Curtains in themselves are a theatrical 
device which cannot literally represent 
the walls of Mary’s living room or Dr. 
Jones’ office. No amount of “doctoring,” 
in the nature of hanging pictures or 
pinning window draperies on them, can 
make them resemble a solid wall in a 
real house. In fact, this erroneous at- 
tempt to procure a realistic illusion only 


succeeds in doing the exact opposite: 
drawing the audience's attention to the 
artificiality of the entire setting. It is 
even worse to pull them apart and drape 
them to form doors and windows. The 
first rule should be: Curtain sets cannot 
be realistic ! 

What then can the unfortunate di- 
rector who has nothing but a curtain 
set do when he is presenting The Male 
Animal or The Late Christopher Bean? 
Happily the dilemma is not at all in- 
surmountable. He turns to suggestive 
realism. Preferably he uses some solid 
scenery pieces with the curtains, in ad- 
dition to the regular furniture; but, 
if even a few solid pieces are prohibited 
by budget or time limitations, he must 
do the best he can with furniture only. 
The rules are simple: Ignore the cur- 
tains as walls and regard them merely 
as a neutral screen between the audi- 
ence and backstage. Put nothing on 
the curtains and make no attempt to 
imitate doors or windows by draping 
and pinning the curtains into weird 
shapes or “holes.” Merely pull them 
apart where necessary and leave passage- 
ways for the actors to walk through. 
Arrange the furniture and properties as 
far away from the curtains as feasible, 
in conversational units around center 
stage. Focus the lights on this playing 
area and keep them off the curtains as 
much as possible. Thus, if the proper- 
ties are well selected, the playing area 
suggests the locale, and the draperies are 
de-emphasized to the point where the 
audience will ignore them completely. 


But what, many a director will ask. 
if a practical door or window or fireplace 
is called for? What if the thief must 
climb through the window or the heroine 
lock the door against the villain? The 
answer is that in such cases real window 
and door flats will be required anyway 
because no “holes” in the curtains wil] 
suffice for such actions. These practical 
flats may be used in several ways. First, 
the curtains may be separated and a full 
flat, the height of the curtains preferably, 
inserted between them. If the flat is 
large enough to have several feet of 
plain area on either side of the opening, 
and if it can be painted with non-real istic 
details in neutral, flat tones which match 
or blend well with the curtains, so much 
the better. Focusing a spot only on 
the opening will help to emphasize it 
and subdue both the rest of the flat and 
the curtains on either side. 

Secondly, these individual flats may be 
set up wherever they are needed in 
front of the curtains. The fireplace too 
may stand alone, with the furniture 
grouped’ around it. The result is more 
nearly theatrical of course since by this 
method more attention is called to the 
individual flats as scenery; but, if the 
flats are painted in neutral tones which 
do not call attention to themselves and 
if the lighting again focuses attention 
on the openings, the results will be quite 
satisfactory. A better attempt at suggest- 
ing realism will be made if a flat is 
hinged to either side of the door or 
window flats and if these three-fold 
units are then set up so that they suggest 
the two rear corners of a room. ‘The 
added flats may be fairly small in width 
or large, as the situation demands. 
Further suggestion is attained by cutting 
them down to look like the broken-off 
corners of a room which one often sees 
in a children’s book illustration. If strips 
of beaver-board or cardboard, six to 
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A scene from Othello, a hall in the castle at Cyprus, done in a 
combination of suggestive realism and formalism. The units shown 


are, from left to right, those referred to in the article as B, D, and 
E, all of whith were reversible for further use in additional scenes. 
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A simple exterior setting for the early English farce, Gammer 
The houses are two-dimensional plywood pieces 


Gurton’s Needle. 


’ is 





with removable roofs, because transportation and ass¢mbly are made 
exceedingly easy with such simple pieces. 








twe ve inches wide, are tacked along 
tho:e broken edges which are turned 
toward the audience, a better semblance 
to 2 portion of a solid wall is attained, 
as if the wall had been broken off and 
most of it removed so that the audience 
could see inside the house. Even if no 
practical openings are needed, the same 
corner effects may be attained by using 
only plain flats. 

This simple method of suggesting the 
whole of a room is somewhat theatrical, 
as has been mentioned, but simple treat- 
ment of the scenery pieces, plus use of 
realistic furniture, will still give the total 
effect of suggestive realistic tone as well. 
If the scenery pieces are painted in an 
obviously theatrical manner and the fur- 
niture selected and treated to correspond, 
however, the results will naturally tend 
more toward the theatrical. Stylizing of 
scenery and furnishings will, on the 
other hand, result in a stylized theatri- 
calism. Violently distort the items, and 
expressionism is achieved. 

Still another treatment of practically 
these same scenery elements will give 
them a formalistic flavor. That is, a 
minimum of flats, plain or with openings 
of classical lines such as the Roman or 
Gothic, plus such plastic pieces as classi- 
cal columns or platforms and step units, 
may be arranged before a dark curtain 
and establish the simple, severe mood of 
classical formality. The flats are prefera- 
bly painted the same color as the draper- 
ies (midnight blue or black is always 
the best color for both draperies and 
lats in this case); and the openings are 
faintly outlined in impressions of gray 
or tan stone- or wood-work. The furni- 
tue is kept to a minimum of a few 
imple, straight chairs, benches, stools, 
or tables, preferably handmade and sug- 
vestive of no particular era other than 
the past. With colored light to provide 
the atmosphere, these settings are per- 
fectly adapted to the classics, such as 
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Shakespeare; or to modern plays of by- 
gone eras, such as Mary of Scotland. 
Because most of the plays for which 
this combination of formalism and sug- 
gestive realism is useful are of the kind 
which contain many scenes, shifting is 
often an accompanying problem. By 
mounting the individual scenery pieces 
on low platforms (three to six inches in 
height usually ) which are set on rubber 
casters, they may be rolled on and off 
easily and quickly. A further help is to 
make all or some of them reversible, so 
that each piece is actually the equivalent 
of two pieces of scenery because it is 
painted differently on the front and 
back and used in different ways. At 
Marietta College a recent production of 
Othello was set in this manner. Six dif- 
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At Cyprus 
*Eight scenes from Othello, devised by re- 
arranging six basic scenery units plus smaller, 
minor items in a black curtain set. 
*NOTE Drawings reproduced from Scenery Design For 
the Amateur Stage, by W. J. Friederich and J. H 


Fraser (N.Y., 1950) by special permission of The 
MacMillan Company. 








ferent scene pieces were used, each 
mounted on a wagon as described: a 
flat with a small tower window near 
the top (A), a Gothic door (B), a large 
double arch (C), a plain flat (D), a 
large window (E), and a single column. 
By reversing all of them one time or 
another and by rearranging them in vari- 
ous combinations in different areas on 
the stage, the fourteen changes for 
Othello were easily and quickly exe- 
cuted. (See drawing and photograph. ) 

Modified constructivism is also fre- 
quently employed in conjunction with 
curtain sets. For example, in lieu of the 
method of suggesting corners or sec- 
tions of a room as described previously, 
a simple wooden framework may be 
erected to suggest the bare outlines of 
the room or sections of a room. These 
frames may be full size or cut down. 
They may be realistically regular, like 
the actual framework of a house, or 
they may be stylized or expressionistic 
in design. They may be quite plain, or 
more intricately designed in geometric 
patterns and trimmed with two-dimen- 
sional appliquéd symbols, either solid 
or in outline, such as leaves and flowers, 
scientific instruments, musical symbols, 
animals, kitchen utensils, or whatever 
harmonizes with the spirit and theme of 
the play. Contrary to the Russian pro- 
cedure, we would paint this framework 
instead of leaving it bare and unadorned. 
For a more sophisticated play, such as 
No Time For Comedy, we might paint 
everything white so that the designs 
show up modernistically against the dark 
curtains. Or we might use more realis- 
tic colors to suggest natural or enamelled 
wood. Again, a gay and charming play 
in which the designs were quite stylized 
might call for an equally unrealistic 
stylization of color, selected for psycho- 
logical or pictorial reasons only. Furni- 
ture could be hand-made, wood-outline 

(Continued on page 10) 





Stage Lighting 


tor High School Theatres 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
Director of Lighting and Sound, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The process of Control involves ele- 
ments of light intensity, color of light, 
movement in or change of distribution 
of light. For the majority of instru- 
ments, control during a production is 
exercised only over intensity. This is 
simply that intensity can be controlled 
from a remote point while change in 
color or distribution takes place at the 
spotlight, hence requiring a separate 
operator. The use of a follow spot, for 
instance, requires the individual atten- 
tion of a single operator. While to make 
every spotlight a follow spot would cut 
down enormously on the number of in- 
struments needed in a production, it 
would necessitate the involvement of 
large numbers of personnel to carry out 
the lighting operations unless some sim- 
ple remote control means were found. 
No such control is commercially avail- 
able today, and the involvement of num- 
bers of personnel is impractical; as a 
result present practice of stage lighting 
instruments refers only to intensity con- 
trol. 

Intensity control requires the addition 
of a piece of apparatus, called the Dim- 








(Continued from page 9) 


pieces, like the rest of the setting and 
painted the same way, or more realistic 
pieces, left as they are or partially styl- 
ized by being painted all the same un- 
realistic color. (See photograph. ) 

Thus far, the inference has been that 
these variations of scenery pieces to be 
used with curtain sets are only for in- 
terior settings. It must be emphasized 
that the exterior setting will take to 
the above suggestions equally well, even 
though the designing and execution are 
perhaps often not quite as easy. For 
example, a tree may be realistic with 
three-dimensional trunk and individual 
leaves; set before a dark, unlighted cur- 
tain, emphasized with a green spot, 
this kind of tree is suggestive of the 
entire forest and is, consequently, the 
basic element in a suggestive realistic 
setting. On the other hand, the tree 
may be stylized, like a flat cut-out of 
an abstract fir tree on a Christmas card. 
Or it may be a cut-out that is realistically 
shaped and painted, but which still re- 
mains theatrical in spirit because of its 
two-dimensional artificiality. It may be 
a piece of old canvas or drapery hanging 
from a batten and twisted to resemble 
the trunk of a tree. Other plastic pieces, 
typical of an exterior setting, may be 
placed here and there: fences, walls, 
rocks, fountains, gates, and variations 
of vegetable life. 
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mer. The dimmer regulates the supply 
of energy to the lamp, thereby also 
affecting the light output of the lamp. 
For the dimmer to give the most satis- 
factory results, it is essential that it has 
a smooth “dimming curve.” This simply 
indicates that for each equal step that 
the dimmer is operated, the light output 
change will be equal; this may also be 
spoken of as a “linear operation.” 

The most common dimmers are the 
resistance and auto-transformer types. 
Without discussing too many of the elec- 
trical considerations involved in the use 
of these dimmers, I still can easily ex- 
plain their operation as_ theatrical 
control devices. 

The resistance dimmer consists of a 
plate or block on which is suspended 
many turns of high resistance wire. The 
wire is tapped at a number of points 
throughout its length; contact pins are 
provided at these points; and a rotating 
arm makes contact with the pins. Elec- 
tric current conducted into the high re- 
sistance wire at one end passes along 
until tapped off at one of the buttons by 
the rotating arm. From the arm, the 
current continues on to the lamp. It 
follows that the more resistance wire 
through which the current has to pass, 
the less is the energy that reaches the 
lamp. Hence when the arm is at one 
end of the dimmer, the lamp receives 
no energy and remains blacked out; 
with the arm at the other end of the 
dimmer, the lamp receives the entire 
supply of energy and lights to full bright- 
ness. In between these two points are 
positions where the lamp will be of 
intermediate brightness. Just as the 
lamp becomes very hot when burned at 











Powerstat portable switchboard. The unit con- 
tains six, 1000 watt circuits. Photograph 
courtesy of the Superior Electric Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 








Ariel Davis portable dimmer bank. Each con. 
trol has a capacity of 2400 watts with a maxi- 
mum rating of 6000 watts for the complete 


unit of six dimmers. Photograph courtesy of 
Ariel Davis Manufacturing Co., Provo, Utah. 
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full brightness, so the dimmer too will 
become very warm when the lamp is 
burned dimly. 

Dimmers are made to dim safely only 
at certain maximum lamp wattage. Over- 
loading them — that is, loading them 
beyond that point — may result in the 
dimmer burning out. Furthermore, each 
dimmer, besides this point of maximum 
wattage, also has a point of minimum 
wattage. The dimmer will not dim out 
to blackness lighting loads beneath the 
minimum total. If the dimmer is well 
underloaded, it may seemingly not have 
any effect on the lamp at all. To cor- 
rect this, a “Phantom load” is employed. 
The phantom load is another lamp or 
additional resistance connected into the 
dimmer circuit, or it may consist of a 
lighting instrument used in the show. 
In this case, the two instruments are said 
to be “ganged” on the circuit. (Ganging 
is also often used, in the absence of 
sufficient control units, for instruments 
which can work together throughout 
the show. ) 

The auto-transformer dimmer has the 
advantage over the resistance type that 
it does not require the use of a phantom 
load. Its electrical operation is such that 
it can dim from full-up to full-out any 
lamp from dimmer maximum wattage 
down to a lamp of two-five watt size. 
A further advantage of the auto-trans- 
former dimmer is that it does not be- 
come hot while in operation. 

Two switchboards employing auto- 
transformer dimmers are shown here: 
with. These units, the size of a small 
suitcase, are extremely portable. Both 
have recently been developed and are 
being used with great satisfaction by 
small theatres and touring companies. 
Each switchboard accommodates ap- 
proximately 6000 watts of power and has 
six control circuits. Two of these units 
would be sufficient to provide control 
over a lighting system as was spec fied 
in the previous article. Safe, compiete, 
and compact, these boards are more 
practical and less expensive for a small 
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theatre than would be the design of a 
new switchboard. Even if the use of 
three or four of them was required, this 
might still be tore practical than a 
single specially designed installation. 

For the larger theatre, however, where 
the number of circuits and the wattages 
involved run far beyond the capacity 
of these boards, a different installation 
is necessary. 

The growth of switchboards for the 
larger stage is an interesting one. In the 
footlight and borderlight era of stage 
lighting, control was easily exercised 
over the system. With the striplights 
neatly divided into red, white, and blue 
colored circuits, the stage switchboard 
could be similarly marked with all the 
dimmers for a single color carried across 
the board in a straight line. To facili- 
tate operation, each line of dimmers 
could be mechanically interlocked; that 
is, mechanically engaged into a drive 
shaft which was worked by a single con- 
trol, called the “bank master.” A switch- 
board employing two “bank masters” is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
This unit with less than a dozen dim- 
ming @ontrols is approximately head 
height to the operator, and as long. The 
board may be considered a typical in- 
staliation, although a greater degree of 
alignment could fit three times as many 
controls into the same space. 

As long as the desired control con- 
sists of a simple fade simultaneous in the 
off-on range, this type of switchboard is 
perfectly satisfactory. When, however, 
influenced by the spotlight era, the light- 
ing designer begins to wish for more 
subtlety, cross fades, a variety of change, 
the board is inadequate. With a large 
number of circuits to be controlled, the 
physical size of the switchboard can 
become so tremendous that many per- 
sons are necessary to operate it. The 
operators must then pay more and more 
attention to the mechanics of achieving 
the cue, rather than putting emphasis 
on the timing and meaning of the cue. 

These difficulties led to the adoption 
of more elaborate switchboards, designed 
to make the task of the operator more 
easy to accomplish. 








ee 








Permanent mechanical-interlocking switchboard. 
This board utilizes auto-transformer dimmers. 
Photograph courtesy of Klieg! Bros., New York. 
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Of great importance was the intro- 
duction of electrical proportional dim- 
ming. In the mechanical interlock sys- 
tem of dimming, the relative proportions 
of a particular setting were lost as the 
operator worked the bank master control. 
This was that each individual dimmer 
was engaged in the interlock shaft at a 
different time, and once engaged had 
the same setting as every other inter- 
locked dimmer. Electrical proportional 
dimming, however, maintains the bal- 
ance of readings among the individual 
controls as all are faded. This method 
utilizes a large bank dimmer equal in 
capacity to the total capacities of all 
the dimmers in the bank. In operation, 
the individual dimmers are set to the 
correct proportion and only the master 
dimmer is faded during the cue. The 
current for the individual dimmers is 
first fed through the master dimmer 
with the result that the master exercises 
control over the entire bank without the 
individuals having to be touched. 

The second important design element 
to be introduced was the idea of presets. 
if the operator can set up a cue in ad- 
vance, he can work into the cue more 
quickly and accurately. To carry out 
this idea introduces a vast switching 
network into the board, especially when 
as many as five presets are incorporated 
into the more expensive installations. 

As a result of these improvements, the 
board while more flexible, grew even 
larger physically, and of course, more 
and more expensive. The number of 
operators seemed to mushroom instead 
of being reduced. : 

Fortunately, a number of mechanical 
operations could be carried out elec- 
tronically, cutting down on both parts 
and personnel. While a number of in- 
stallations testify to the success of these 
switchboards, the terrific cost involved 
so limited the buying field, that a year 
ago, only one manufacturer of any size 
was still in the market producing elec- 
tronic control boards. 

Recently, a new unit, the most flexible, 
inexpensive and successful of the elec- 
tronic boards, has become available. 
The controls of this board are so simple 
that they can be mastered within a half 
hour by persons without previous ex- 
perience; the construction is such that 
the most heavy-handed operator will not 
damage the mechanism. Known as the 
Izenour Electronic Control For Stage 
Lighting, the first installation was at the 
Yale University Theatre in 1947. 

The equipment is sectionalized for 
easy operation and includes a desk-sized 
console, to which is attached a preset 
panel. A tube bank installed in a sepa- 
rate convenient location completes the 
design. The console is a prewired steel 
desk which contains room for 45-50 cir- 
cuits together with all the necessary con- 
trols for mastering, fading, and switch- 
ing. The preset panel contains ten pre- 
sets for each circuit; these are set during 
or before the performance. The operator 





Izenour Electronic Stage Lighting Control. Pre- 
set Panel is to the left of the picture. Console 


to the right. 
ventor. 


Photograph courtesy of the in- 








has only to select one of the presets, set 
a time dial (calibrated from two seconds 
to four and one-half minutes) and push 
a fade lever which then automatically 
carries out the desired changes at the 
proper speed. If the operator wishes to, 
he can accomplish the fade himself with 
a manual lever, or he can separate any 
of the individual circuits at any time and 
manipulate them manually. The board 
is almost ideal in that with only three 
controls to operate during the entire 
performance, the full attention of the 
operator can be devoted to the show. 

If more than ten presets are required, 
the operator can reset from time to time. 
If a great many presets are necessary, 
an assistant can perform the resetting 
function. 

The Izenour system is available either 
in two or ten preset models; only a por- 
tion of the total number of planned cir- 
cuits need be installed at one time, and 
as a result, theatre groups with limited 
funds can complete the installations over 
a long period of time. The two preset 
model compares favorably in cost with 
the $100 per kilowatt (1000 watts) us- 
ually quoted for the auto-transformer in- 
stallations. The ten preset unit can 
probably be purchased at 2-2% times this 
figure. 

It is worthwhile to note here that the 
most expensive part of the entire light- 
ing setup is the control apparatus; and 
as yet, we exercise control only over 
intensity of light. Recent developments, 
however, indicate that in the near future, 
we will achieve control of color, move- 
ment and distribution. The cost of con- 
trol may then rise from four or five to ten 
times the cost of other lighting equip- 
ment, unless as noted before, our added 
control methods will necessitate the 
utilization of less equipment. This is 
entirely possible and may prove to be 
the main factor in allowing the purchase 
of adequate instruments and control 
apparatus for the majority of theatre 
groups. 

The first four articles of this series 
have developed the necessary back- 
ground. We can now proceed in our 
subsequent articles to develop actually 
a lighting design for some typical stage 
productions. 
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Television: Techniques and 
Appreciation 


Article IV: Programs 


By SI MILLS 
Department Editor, The Radio Program of the Month 


Video has already learned to bring 
to its audiences as great a variety of 
programs as any other entertainment 
medium, whether it be the theatre, mov- 
ies, vaudeville, or radio. What is more, 
TV is learning quickly to adapt the old, 
by putting new clothes on it, and thus 
making people believe they are getting 
something new. 

In variety shows each producer and 
director (as in radio it may often be 
the same man) has his own “gimmick,” 
his own knack for tying the many acts 
together. That is what makes the dif- 
ference in audience-appeal. Look at the 
CBS stanza “The Show Goes On” with 
Robert Q. Lewis as master of ceremonies. 
Here is really another amateur hour 
with a slightly different twist. The idea 
is to bring together established young 
entertainers and employers of talent; as, 
night club operators, restaurateurs, etc. 
These latter write to Lewis describing 
the kind of talent they are looking for, 
and he tries to get what they want. 
Then, with the prospective purchaser 
of the act sitting there, the talented 
entertainer who meets the requirements 
goes through his routine. Because of 
the fact that via transcription radio is 
presenting the same show, there are 
definite limitations; the actors must have 
vocal appeal; but by being placed before 
the buyer and the television audience 
they must also have eye appeal. 

This show benefits both the buyer 
and the performer. The former is spared 
the trouble of long and tedious searches, 
culling through a host of prospects; the 
latter is dropped into the lap of a possi- 
ble job; and the audience are being 
given entertainment by people who have 
been “seeded.” 

One of the drawbacks is that the 
show is produced on an obviously limited 
budget. Not only are there no star per- 
formers (although Lewis is a good en- 
tertainer ), but the setting never changes. 
That alone makes for a sort of monotony 
that TV ordinarily tries to avoid. 

The Firestone program, heard over 
NBC outlets on radio and _ television 
simultaneously, has learned that the stars 
must perform before a-variety of back- 
grounds if visual appeal is to be main- 
tained. For that reason its soloists now 
appear in any number of different set- 
tings; as, decks of ships, balconies, moun- 
tain tops, depending on the theme of 
their song. There is also an awareness 
that movement is an important phase of 
the program. Instead of a series of 
“long” shots, showing the entire orchestra 
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at one time, there are close-ups of the 
various instrumentalists. One thus finds 
out by sight what a contra-bassoon or a 
double bass looks like. 

A much different kind of program is 
the “Garroway Show,” emanating from 
Chicago, brought by NBC. Here the 
emcee is Dave Garroway, who with his 
casual and easy-going air takes you from 
scene to scene through the maze of 
backstage wires and “props.” With his 
aid one finds a half hour of enjoyable 
entertainment delivered in informal style 
by singers, dancers, and comedians; and 
one gets inside shots of TV. The sets 
are well-executed, capably lighted, and 
novel. The pictures given are full of 
physical, not flimsy material. It can 
probably be said that this show with its 
ten hours of impromptu rehearsal (the 
show for the evening is conceived, exe- 
cuted, and rehearsed between lunch and 
production time of the same day) is one 
of the most original in television. It 
recognizes video as a new medium and 
treats it as such. 

The dramatic form brought to tele- 
vision audiences is merely a furtherance 
of an entertainment field that has existed 
for several centuries. To apply the 
criteria of the theatrical stage, how- 
ever, would be unfair. It is true that 
many video shows are nothing more than 
stage plays. One must remember that 
television is a voracious beast. Where 
the same show may be presented on 
Broadway for years, or the same movie 
exhibited at one’s local movie-house for 
a matter of days, after having played 
in scores of other neighborhoods, the 
TV show is usually a one-shot affair. 
The weeks of preparation, the settings, 


the acting, the myriad factors making up 
a program are good only once. 

After the script is chosen, the cast js 
selected, and the sets are planned, the 
show goes into rehearsal. There are 
eight to ten days of “dry run” rehearsals 
with no sets being used. Then there 
are two to three days of run-through 
with “props.” For the first five days of 
this period, rehearsal is limited to four 
hours a day; for the remainder o} the 
time the four are increased to six. That 
explains why many shows are prod iced 
every other week; it takes that lorg to 
do a good job. There are excep‘ions 
to this procedure, but too frequntly 
these exceptions are the cause of a 
mediocre performance. 

This long series of rehearsals is uite 
beneficial to the director. They help him 
put into practice the many points that 
he has learned through experience. He 
plans on how to use the camera: for 
each shot. That means too that he is 
planning the movement of each actor. 
He has found out that it is wisest to 
mark on his script each action and in- 
tonation. He can tell from the notations 
where his actors are to stand in each 
scene and which camera is to be used 
at any particular moment. The layout of 
a television script is such that there 
is typing on just the left-hand side of 
the page. e right is left clear so 
that the director has plenty of room for 
marginal notes and reminders. Forget- 
ting to move a camera into position be- 
cause that movement was committed to 
memory may prove to be the undoing 
of an entire show. Unlike the movies, 
there can be no retake shots or cutting. 
Having once gone out on the air, there is 
no recall, no eradicator or eraser. That 
is the reason it is important to have the 
cameramen as well rehearsed as any 
members of the cast. 

The director has learned that in all 
cases the actors must be kept away from 
the walls, else the camera shots will !ook 
very flat. Even furniture is kept from 
touching the wall for the same reason. 
The picture looks much fuller too (not 
crowded ) with this sort of arrangement. 











A dramatic sequence from CBS-TV’s Studio One production of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘The 
Scarlet Letter.’’ 
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Speaking of crowding, have you noticed 
many crowd scenes in television? 
Chances are that you haven't. The most 
important reasons for this are that it is 
too costly to hire the extras required for 
such a scene; and then the camera func- 
tions with greater clarity when it focuses 
on a single person. The ideal situation 
is to have about three people in the 
scene, but to have only the one nearest 
the camera performing a chore that re- 
quires identification. Have you also 
noticed that you are always given an 
excellent view of anyone who enters 
into the scene, and that you hear him 
speak well? In other words, there is 
every reason for easy identification later 
in the drama whenever the character is 
heard or seen. 

Putting these (and many other) rules 
to vork has brought to television many 
fine pieces of dramatic art. It must be 
real zed, however, that there cannot be 
a perfect score. In any other field one 
wil! find its quota of duds. Video has 
done much for dramatics not only in 
bringing it to a larger audience, but in 
adc ing any number of refinements. For 
instance, there is “super-imposition,” 
nov’ so widely practised. The technique, 
which consists of showing one picture 
on :nother, is not new. It has been used 
in motion pictures; but TV has used it 
much more frequently, has made it bet- 
ter known, and has added much to its 
refinement. But let’s not be general; 
let’s look at some particular shows. 

“Studio One,” produced on CBS by 
Worthington Miner (who also produces 
the television version of the “Gold- 
bergs”) is one of the outstanding dra- 
matic programs. That is somewhat of 
a record in view of the fact that it 
appears weekly. Presentations have 
ranged from the comic to the melo- 
dramatic, and from the modern to the 
period piece. Instead of using star actors, 
this show presents a crop of fine young 
performers who have not been heard of 
before. Like many other TV shows, the 
director has found an absolute dearth 
of material being written expressly for 
the new medium and so has been con- 
tent to adapt such plays and novels as 
he can. Highly worthy of mention is 
the original production, “Last Battle of 
the Bismarck.” 

Doing a good job is “Lucky Strike 
Theatre” on NBC; but one is forced to 
recall their slow-moving “Ride the Pink 
Horse.” However, Robert Montgomery, 
who produces this show, has done well 
for the most part in production and di- 
rection; and so perhaps we can chalk 
‘Pink Horse” up as being one of the 
poorer jobs. 

In talking about dramatic shows, I 
should mention “Escape,” which, al- 
though it is also a CBS presentation, 
is not related to the radio series of the 
same name. Incidentally, neither is 
‘Studio One.” In the thirty-minute group, 
NBC has been rapidly improving its 
‘Lichts Out,” a mystery drama. 
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Bil Baird’s (center) famed Marionettes give a run through before a production on CBS-TV’s 
Life With Snarky Parker program. 








Opera, which is drama set to music, 
has begun to reach new heights in tele- 
vision. Part of the program problem 
formerly was that companies like the 
Metropolitan placed almost all of their 
emphasis on the vocal abilities of per- 
formers. Settings were so secondary as 
to be relegated to near-negligible posi- 
tions. That does not mean that proper- 
ties were completely disregarded, but 
sets were becoming tattered and com- 
monplace. Suddenly there has been re- 
juvenation. Video has brought forth sets 
that are absolutely dazzling. TV _ pro- 
ducers have so far outdone the others 
in settings that papers like the New York 
Times have saluted the endeavors and 
applauded the results. There can be no 
doubt that grand opera has been “out- 
granded.” 

Something else of importance has 
happened. Opera companies until now 
have presented standards — as, Verdi, 
Wagner, Rossini; there seemed to be 
no other choice. Television has given 
the lie to this belief, however, by doing 
several jobs worthy of note. The one 
name that stands out is that of Kurt 
Weill. His “Down in the Valley” proved 
that there are American composers of 
worth and that American folksongs make 
good nuclei for full scale drama. 

The forms treated so far are not the 
only ones available to the television audi- 
ence. Puppet and marionette shows are 


regular fare. One might presume that 
the chief audience of such productions 
are the very young; and for the most 
part they are. However, there is a 
much-talked-about daily called “Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie,” which originates im 
Chicago and is carried by NBC. The in- 
fantile level is surpassed; plot is almost 
ignored in favor of characterizations; 
and near-realism is achieved. After 
watching several times, one is almost con- 
vinced these preposterous characters 
(Ollie is a dragon!) are real. He forgets 
that their creator, Burr Tillstrom, is 
behind the screen manipulating them 
and doing the voices at the same time. 
This program is one of the most de- 
lightful TV offers. 

It would be possible to go on almost 
indefinitely about what video gives in 
the way of programs. Unfortunately 
space is highly limited and it is impos- 
sible to list them all. The proper way 
to make a choice is to watch the same 
program several times (to make sure 
the first one is not an off night) and 
then make one’s own decisions. 
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SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-Q 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
DIvIsION OF STARR PIANO Co., INC. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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Staging KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 


(As produced by Thespian Troupe 947 of the Miami, Okla., High School ) 


By MAUDE ROSS 
Director of Speech, Miami High School, Miami, Okla. 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY, Satirical romantic 
comedy with music, by Maxwell Anderson. Music 
by Kurt Weill. 14 men (and several extras) and 2 
women leads — 5 minor parts; 2 interiors; costumes, 
17th Century. Royalty $35.00-$25.00. Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, 


New York. 
Suitability 

Staging Knickerbocker Holiday ofters 
a challenge to any high school director 
with an advanced group, who aspires 
to produce better plays. To say the 
least it adds unusual variety to a high 
school drama program. It is suitable 
for University and Little Theatre produc- 
tion. A director must have a number 
of talented boys with ability to sing 
as well as to act. 


Plot . 

The paramount feature in the plot of 
Knickerbocker Holiday concerns the de- 
velopment of the typical “American 
type.” This comes about through Brom 
Broeck, a handsome young Dutchman, 
who rebels at any order. This obsession 
is constantly involving him in trouble 
with the blubbery city council, the 
leader of which is his lovers father. 
About to be hanged for his impudence, 
Brom outsmarts the council and is com- 
mended for his cleverness by the new 
governor, Peter Stuyvesant. Stuyvesant 
later learns of his rebellious disposition 
and has him locked up for the purpose 
of hanging him. 

Meanwhile Stuyvesant has entered 
into a conspiracy with Mynheer Tien- 
hoven, the president of the council, to 
sell liquor and firearms to the Indians. 
There is also an agreement between 
them that Stuyvesant will marry Tien- 
hoven’s daughter Tina, who is in love 
with Brom. The drunk Indians mis- 
use their guns and liquor and attack 
New Amsterdam. Brom and Stuyvesant 
subdue the savages, after which Brom 
again denounces Stuyvesant’s policies. 
Infuriated by Brom’s temerity Stuyvesant 
decides to hang Brom immediately. 
However, after all is in readiness for the 
execution, the council refuses to pull 
the rope which will hoist Brom into 
the air. Stuyvesant suddenly finds that 
he is overwhelmed with opposition and 
thereby concedes defeat. In the con- 
clusion we find that Brom and Tina are 
together again and that all the towns- 
people, including Governor Stuyvesant, 
have become true Americans. 

Casting 

The greatest difficulty in casting will 

be finding music ability. Too, the coun- 
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cil has to be carefully chosen for high 
school production, as it may be difficult 
for students to suggest mature people. 
Stuyvesant presents another casting 
problem as he should be type cast. The 
Indians, boys, soldiers, and Dutch maid- 
ens can be easily done by high school 
students. Tina, the Dutch girl, in love 
with Brom, must be able to sing. Uni- 
versities and Little Theatres should en- 
counter no casting difficulties. 


Directing 

In directing this play one must re- 
member that it is a satirical comedy, and 
must work to develop this mood. The 
period, 1650, and the locale, Dutch New 
Amsterdam, necessitate a review of early 
New York history before rehearsals begin 
on the play. When the cast has a back- 
ground for the play by studying the 
early council and life of Peter Stuyvesant, 
the charm and wit can easily be pre- 
sented to the audience. The tempo 
changes with the scenes, and the director 
must be alert to this fact. The scenes 
to watch are those where Stuyvesant 
has so many long speeches. Unless one 
is careful, the production could be 
criticized for moving too slowly. 


Rehearsals 


This play requires many rehearsals, 
but they can be blocked so that only 
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MISS ROSS 

Maude Ross received her A.B. degree 
from Northeastern State College, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, in 1929, and her mas- 
ter's degree from Greeley, Colorado, in 
the speech field in 1939. She did 
graduate work in speech at the Uni- 
versity of Denver in 1937. She has 
taught speech since her graduation from 
college. This past summer she continued 
her study at William and Mary College 
in Virginia. 











groups may rehearse at different times 
and the entire cast be called for a com- 
plete rehearsal only during the two 
weeks before the performance. Six weeks 
are needed for the production, but the 
cast will not tire of the rehearsals be- 
cause only five of the cast of more than 
thirty are required to attend mos: of 
the time. In our production we met 
often for rehearsals lasting one and one- 
half to three hours. 


Stage Problems and Set Photograplh:s 


There are stage problems in the pro- 
duction, for the play is only in manv- 
script form. Stage plans are left to the 
ingenuity of the director. For our set 
we built a stage on a stage, which was 
about thirty inches high, ten feet wide 
by twenty feet long. On this we con- 
structed the gallows which was difficult 
to make stationary; however, with 4 inch 
by 4 inch lumber and eight to twelve 
inch bolts one can do well. For the 
background we hung flats, papered them, 
then with chalk painted the fort, wind- 
mill, ship, water, rows of houses, etc. 
For the block house we borrowed fif- 
teen cedar posts and tied them together. 
Once the set was ready, our problems 
were solved; for we needed no personal 
nor stage properties nor furniture. 

The second interior, Act II, Scene 1, 
the jail scene, was constructed by hang- 
ing flats and drawing the curtain only 
part way. There is room to do this on 
the part of the original set used as 
the street; thus there are no construc- 











Drawing of the set used in the ‘‘gallows”’ scene. 
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Scene from the play as staged by Thespian Troupe 947. Set designed by Charles Howard. 
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tion problems. For Washington Irving's 
study we constructed a platform off the 
stage and to the right where he sat 
writing during the time he was not on 
stage. 
Lighting 

There are no special lighting problems 
in the production of Knickerbocker Holi- 
day. We used six baby spots, dimming 
two at a time to center attention on ac- 
tion. There are evening scenes and 
lowering of lights to denote passage of 
time; but this effect can be obtained 
by blue lights. Irving’s study was lighted 
with candles. 


Costuming 


Indians, soldiers, Dutch maidens, and 
citizens made or borrowed their own 
costumes. Many reports were made on 
the costumes of the period, and pictures 
were brought to class. Costumes for 
the leads and the council were rented. 
The art department made the pipes. The 
only expense to our department were 
the rented costumes. We sent no plot 
to the company; it supplied our needs 
from having done the play for other 
schools and from the: pictures obtained 
from the movie version. One of the 
most difficult costume accessories was 
the leg for Peter Stuyvesant. One of the 
boys made the leg, and we added silver 
paint. The shoe shop added lots of 
leather for strapping it to his body, and 
his real leg was strapped up. Loose 
fitting clothes hid the leg from the curi- 
ous audience. 

Make-up 

The make-up problems are limited to 
the Council. We used nose putty to 
build the faces out and to get a better 
effect of the early Dutch. Then we ap- 
plied make-up to get the mature age. 
The director did the leads and council, 
while advanced students did the soldiers, 
citizens, maidens, and Indians. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


If any Thespian high school director 
has staged a play which he may like to 
share with the readers of this depart- 
ment, he should immediately contact Dr. 
Blank, editor of this department. He 
will send upon request all necessary in- 
formation concerning the requirements. 
Articles for 1951-52 series are now being 
accepted. 











Budget 


Play books, manuscript, $10.00; typist, 
$10.00; stage craft (much lumber bor- 
rowed ), $16.63; publicity, $20.00; prop- 
erties, $2.00, costumes, $50.00; make-up, 
$5.00; royalty, $35.00; music, $3.50; total 
$152.13. 

Publicity 

The play was advertised by articles 
in the local newspapers and by posters 
about town. The fact that there were 
thirty-eight in the cast helped tremend- 
ously. We got much publicity because it 
was a Maxwell Anderson play — some- 
thing unusual in our community. In our 
assembly we gave a resume of the play. 
One of our best bits of advertising came 
as a result of our Peter Stuyvesant learn- 
ing to use his peg leg. 


Results 


Repeatedly Knickerbocker Holiday 
has been listed as one of the best pro- 
ductions given by Miami High School. 
It had a real educational value from the 
standpoint of well-written lines. Too, 
it offered many students an opportunity 
to work on a production of one of our 
great modern playwrights. Proof that 
the play lives on comes from the oft- 
repeated lines from the play that we 
hear in the halls and the continued 
favorable comments from our com- 
munity. 

Next Month: 
Staging MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN 





NEW 
ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


* 


* JUNIOR IS A GENIUS 
Robert St. Clair — 6M, 5W. 


Homer, the Genius, breaks into every- 
thing including the print, with his many 
ideas for making money; the wind-up 
proves Homer not such a bad business 
investment after all and he is at last, 
King Bee to all. Fun for cast and 
audience. 


Royalty $10.00 Repeat $2.50 
Price 75¢ per copy. 


* 


* MEET ROMEO MORGAN 
David Atlee Phillips — 6M, 6W. 


Big Shot Bryan, the star of the local 
High School sports, drama, and Senior 
Prom. However, this play ends differ- 
ently, with a human touch, when Bryan’s 
meek father and obscure brother, “steal 
the show!” 


12 copies required. 
Price 60¢ per copy. 


* 


* MARGIE AND THE 


WOLF-MAN 

Robert St. Clair — 3M, 6W. 
In this play the Wilson Family is the 
center of action when younger Sister 
Margie discovers a robbery! A carnival 
“fake” wolf-man and his pistol packing 


readheaded accomplice make things hot 
for a while for the Wilson’s. 


10 copies required. 
Price 60¢ per copy. 


* 


Our All-New Catalog is available 
for the asking. 


* 


ELDRIDGE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
and 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 
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3-act comedy, 10 women, 5 men, 1 interior. 
Dramatized by Christopher Sergel 
from the book by Graeme and Sarah Lorimer 











Smith 








“Men are like streetcars. 
lf you miss one, there’s sure to 
be another along soon.” 





COPIES NOW AVAILABLE! 


Maudie describes herself as “Besides being almost a blonde, with a milky white com- 
plexion who knows how to wear clothes, I am of a naturally kindly disposition.” The 
Saturday Review of Literature calls this delightful heroine “almost frighteningly astute.” 
Your cast and audience will quote “Maudie” long, long after the final curtain. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES REVIEW ... 


. one of the most genuinely light-hearted that have appeared in recent seasons. A rollicking comedy 
of the younger generation. The amorous experiments, triumphs, and misadventures of their sub-deb 
heroine are unfailingly diverting.” 


FROM THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ... 


“The Lorimers have the knack of catching the sub-deb off guard, and presenting her, with all her 
foibles and all her irresistible magnetism to her own generation.” 





Price, 75c @ Royalty, $25.00 


-€ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue ©@ Chicago 16, Illinois 


16 DRAMATICS§ Fen: 











FAAAILY 
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A 3-act comedy, dramatized by 
Anne Coulter Martens from the 
book by Cornelia Otis Skinner; 
5 m, 7 w. Time, full evening. 
Scene, 1 interior. 











“A perfect play—especially for every group 
that has produced and enjoyed ‘Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. ” 





Coster 


AN OUTSTANDING NEW HIT 


STORY: Young Cornelia Skinner is trying to convince her famous father that she should go 
on the stage (instead of to college), but her father’s reaction is to laugh heartily and remark: 
“Thank heaven she has no talent!’ Cornelia could die of chagrin. But she rallies and 
plunges into preparation for the big Shakespearean production. This will convince her father ! 
But Amy, as Juliet, lisps; Grace forgets the costumes; a wig falls off and the audience laughs 
itself into hysterics. A desperate Cornelia trices everything and she finally does manage to 
convince her father and she at last enjoys the triumph of receiving a one-speech part in 
a real play that is to be her entry to her beloved homeland of the theatre. 





Royalty, $25.00 ©@ Posters @ Price, 75c 


NN THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ie, e* 1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE @ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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By SI MILLS 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


446 East 20th St., New York, 9, New York 
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The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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NEWSCASTS 


If you told anyone that there are 
towns in this country without daily 
newspaper service, he would think you 
were talking through your hat. But 
there are many such towns; for example, 
Richland, Washington. One might think 
that since this is a thriving community 
working assiduously on the most talked 
about, most feared, item in today’s world 
(atomic fission), it is kept abreast of the 
day’s news by a wealth of reading ma- 
terial that is up to the hour and minute. 
One would think so even more since this 
is a town living through and for the gov- 
ernment. One would think so — but 
Richland does not have a daily paper. 

The absence of a daily paper does 
not mean, however, that the town is 
steeped in darkness, that it is unaware 
of what is going on in other parts of 
our country or of the world. If this is 
“One World,” then there must be some 
sort of adhesive to hold us all together. 
Let’s pass by Richland in order to look 
at other towns throughout the country 
— throughout the world. 

For any number of reasons they may 
be physically isolated. Heavy snows may 
have cut off completely all outside con- 
tacts; trains cannot deliver newspapers; 
airplanes cannot land at the local air- 
port. The town is completely cut off. 
But is it P 

Not so long as radio service is avail- 
able. The radio has proved its worth 
in welding together this “one world.” 
Its fingers of entertainment and infor- 
mation have reached into every home, 
not prying — for here is company that 
talks, but does not ask any questions. 
Radio can — and does — tell about 
one’s private life only in so far as he is 
part of a composite picture. It is not in- 
terested in tattling or gossiping about 
an individual. There is a welcome lack 
of personal probing; and yet there does 
exist the fact that it can tell what is 
occurring in your house or your neigh- 
bor’s. Interesting paradox, isn’t it ? 

On an average day last week the five 
local radio stations in Tucson, Arizona 
— hardly an isolated town — scheduled 
one hundred hours of broadcasts which 
would total 700 hours for the full week. 
A good part of the broadcast day is 
given over to newscasts, which may be 
special bulletins, five-minute summaries, 
or fifteen-minute programs. These all 
add up to keeping the listening public 
well-informed. We, every one of us, are 
given the opportunity — depending on 
the bias of the sponsor, the station, the 
announcer, and many other factors — to 
keep up with events. 
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For instance, on the day mentioned 
above there were thirteen hours and 
forty-five minutes of scheduled news 
broadcasts, international, national, and 
local. That means that thirteen per cent 
of the day was devoted to telling people 
about the world in which they live. The 
complaint of some persons that they hear 
the same items a dozen times a day is 
not a valid point; these frequent broad- 
casts are not aimed at the same listeners 
every hour. A station sending out five 
minutes of news every hour on the hour 
is concerned only with giving the high 
spots; and it certainly figures that the 
person listening at 9 A. M. is not at his 
radio at 10 A.M. Therefore, listening 
every hour to newscasts is an abnormal 
procedure. It reminds one of a person 
going to the dinner table every hour 
to eat portion after portion of the same 
meat course. One can't do it too long 
until he becomes bloated. The five- and 
even fifteen-minute newscast is a means 
of giving in digest form the meat of 
the news. If one listens too much he 
becomes a kind of glutton who is trying 
to get more than he can use. All radio, 
and particularly news, programs are for 
the person who doesn’t want to overdo 
it. The discriminating listener is de- 
sired — the gourmet, not the gourmand. 

It is obvious that the broadcaster is 
trying to reach many different people 
merely by examining the various types 
of newscasters. The one to whom you 
choose to listen may be very different 
from the one your neighbor wants to 
hear. You may prefer the soft, restrained 
delivery of a Raymond Gram Swing 
(Liberty Broadcasting System). Or you 
may want the emotion of a Gabriel 
Heatter (Mutual Broadcasting). Per- 
haps you want to be entertained while 
being kept informed by a Frank Hem- 
ingway (Mutual-Don Lee). It’s all a 
matter of taste. Some listeners feel that 
Swing tends too much towards the labor 
side. Others think Heatter an alarmist. 
Still others think that Hemingway’s imi- 
tations have no place in a program pur- 
porting to bring serious news. Every 
newscaster has his cheering section as 
well as his booing section. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that every 
newscast carries a variety of slanting. 

If there is not any censorship by net- 
works, stations, or sponsors, then the 
delivery of the announcer, his intonations 
and emphasis convey a certain attitude. 

Can there be any doubt that Elmer 
Davis (ABC) doesn't like Senator Mc- 
Carthy? Even if he didn’t say so in so 
many words, his tone of voice and his 
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CBS United Nations correspondent Larry Le- 
Sueur will substitute for Edward R. Murrow 
on his nightly newscasts over CBS. 
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approach would tell you. So it is with 
every commentator. Of course with men 
giving straight news it is more difficult 
to point out the biases. But a good way 
to see their prejudices is to listen care- 
fully over several weeks to men who 
bring the news. Let’s say you decide to 
listen to Elmer Davis and to Ed Murrow 
(CBS). In this area their programs are 
only fifteen minutes apart so it may be 
assumed they have the same informa- 
tion available. For the first seven or 
eight minutes their broadcasts will 
(probably) be very much alike. But 
then each will devote a good deal of 
time and energy to different subjects. 
One may talk about the day’s session 
of the United Nations and what may be 
expected as a result. The other may 
talk about the day’s situation on the 
stock market. Their choices are far 
apart, perhaps something international 
compared with something national; but 
you may be sure that the choice of ma- 
terial will be sane, adult, and important. 

It would be interesting to look into the 
backgrounds of every single news ana- 
lyst. Even if one were to gain nothing 
else — and that is doubtful — he would 
find out why the newscaster says certain 
things. One may find out, for instance, 
that he is rabidly anti-labor, or that he 
once worked in a steel mill and is ‘here- 
fore definitely pro-labor as far as steel 
workers are concerned. But to study 
carefully all of the newscasters would 
require a good deal of time, space an 
energy. Let’s select a few for observa- 
tion. 

Edward R. Murrow never worked on a 
newspaper in his life, but is recogniz 
as one of the greatest reporters in the 
world. During World War II, a period 
that produced a wealth of distinguished 
reporting both in the press and on the 
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air, Mr. Murrow received such encomi- 
ums as “the best known and most in- 
fluential American commentator.” His 
radio by-line, the calm “This Is The 
News,” is familiar to millions of American 
listeners. 


He attended Washington State Col- 
lege, made Phi Beta Kappa, and was a 
member of Scabbard and Blade and 
Kappa Sigma. Mr. Murrow has been 
awarded honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
grees by the University of North Caro- 
lina, Washington State, and Muhlenberg 
College, and Doctor of Humanities by 
Rollins College. 


From 19380 to 1932, Mr. Murrow was 
president of the National Student Feder- 
ation of America. In that post he 
visiied some 300 American schools and 
traveled extensively throughout Europe. 
In 1982 he was made assistant director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and was in charge of the foreign 
offices in London, Paris, Geneva, and 
other European centers. That experi- 
ence, plus his ability as a speaker, helped 
win him his first position with CBS in 
193°. He became Director of Talks and 
Education, and from there went to Lon- 
don, formed the network’s roster of 
crack correspondents, and began cover- 
ing some of the events that were to shake 
the world. The brilliant array of radio 
reporters he brought to CBS included 
William L. Shirer, Cecil Brown, Eric 
Sevareid, Charles Collingwood, Larry 
LeSueur, Bill Downs, Howard K. Smith, 
Dick Hottelet, Winston Burdett and 
Farnsworth Fowle. 


In 1949 he received his second George 
Foster Peabody Award (his first was in 
1943) for “Outstanding Reporting and 
Interpretation of the News.” The official 
citation accompanying the award pointed 
out that for more than a decade he has 
been one of the most reliable and shin- 
ing lights in the overcast of news analy- 
sis. During the five war years, his own 
broadcasts, beginning “This Is London,” 
made radio history with their firm and 











Cecil Brown, known as the Crusader of Truth. 
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Edward R. Murrow will report the war news 
from Korea for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 








incisive quality; and to the immense de- 
light of his listeners, after a brief bout 
of administrative duty he returned to 
the air to tell the news without fear and 
prejudice. 


Cecil Brown, noted Mutual-Don Lee 
war correspondent and commentator, has 
also won international recognition for his 
constant fight for freedom of expression. 
He was born forty-two years ago in 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania, attended 
Western Reserve and Ohio State Uni- 
versities, and was graduated from the 
latter in 1929. 


Known as the Crusader of Truth, 
Brown has fearlessly insisted upon the 
right of free speech. At Belgrade he 
dodged bombs to broadcast his impres- 
sions of Fascist Italy. At Cairo he had 
trouble with the censors over his remarks 
on the Vichy French. He angered 
British authorities at Singapore by at- 
tacking the lax attitude of the British 
colonial administration against the Jap- 
anese; and he annoyed the Australians 
by criticizing their failure to conscript 
men to fight overseas. He accompanied 
the British into Syria, flew to the Neth- 
erlands East Indies while the Dutch 
still resisted, narrowly missed being shot 
by advance Nazi motorcycle patrols en- 
tering Yugoslavia, and saw and broadcast 
the parachute invasion of Crete and the 
escape of the Greeks’ King George. 


But Brown’s greatest assignments came 
in the wake of Japan's lightning con- 
quest of Southwest Asia, where he saw 
the forebodings he had reported come 
true. When Japanese torpedoes sank 
the mighty British dreadnoughts, “Prince 
of Wales” and “Repulse,” Brown was 
on the latter. His story, reported from 
Singapore by radio a few hours later, 
made journalistic history. 


For his achievements, Brown has been 
given the highest awards in news broad- 
casting, including citations from the 
Overseas Press Club in 1941, the George 
Foster Peabody Award in 1942, and the 
National Headliners Club. He is a popu- 
lar lecturer, author of the best-selling 
“Suez to Singapore,” and numerous 
magazine articles. 


When it became apparent that war 
was close in Europe, the United Press 
sent Larry LeSueur to Paris. When 
Hitler attacked Russia in June, 1941, 
LeSueur traveled in one of the first 
northern convoys to Murmansk. He 
stayed in the Soviet Union for a year, 
broadcasting over CBS the swaying tide 
of battle for Moscow and Stalingrad. He 
returned to New York in 1943 to write 
of his experiences in the wartime best 
seller, “Twelve Months That Changed 
the World.” 


LeSueur returned to England the same 
year to report the preparations for the 
Second Front and the air bombardment 
of Europe. On June 6, 1944, he landed 
on the Normandy beach with the first 
assault troops of the 4th Division, and 
was the first correspondent to broadcast 
from the American beachhead. On Aug- 
ust 25, 1944, he scored a notable scoop 
by broadcasting the first news of the 
liberation of Paris, speaking from an 
“underground” radio station. 


He won a Peabody Award in 1949 
for his radio coverage of the United Na- 
tions, and participated in a Peabody 
Award for 1950 for CBS Television 
coverage of the 1949 United Nations 
Assembly, which had the unprecedented 
feature of having a sponsor, the Ford 
Motor Company. The CBS series of 
broadcasts, “As Others See Us,” narrated 
by Mr. LeSueur, was nominated for the 
Peabody Award in 1947. 


Our selection could go on indefinitely 
in talking about the varied backgrounds 
of the many newscasters. Every one of 
them has something on the ball — that’s 
why he has been chosen to do this 
specialized work. One must remember 
that the news analyst is faced by very 
definite limitations. The main thing is 
that his delivery is proscribed; that is, 
he is robbed of the advantages of per- 
spective offered by having different 
voices coming from different distances 
from the microphone. The result could 
be a picture lacking depth; it could be 
flat. And who is interested in looking 
at a ae picture for a whole fifteen min- 
utes: 


The answer of the problem comes in 
part through delivery. Each analyst has 
his own style. That would explain 
Hemingway's imitations, Heatter’s rous- 
ing, Swing’s sibilance. One may or may 
not like a newscaster’s style, but he must 
recognize that it is the trademark of the 
person by which he is recognized and 
by which he keeps his listeners in- 
terested. 
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This is the third of a 
series of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 





ON COSTUMING 


Charles LeMaire, head of the Ward- 
robe Department at 20th Century-Fox 
Studios, was talking to us from behind 
his circular desk when there was a 
knock at the door. Byron Munson came 
in to report that the test shots originally 
scheduled for five o'clock that afternoon 
were postponed to the next day at two. 
There was a note of amused relief in 
his voice and we soon learned the rea- 
son for it. 

Munson serves as assistant to Mr. 
LeMaire, his prime tasks being to keep 
LeMaire posted on the progress of every 
job in progress within the Department 
and to act as liaison between Wardrobe 
and production heads. Familiar with 
costuming problems from original de- 
sign to wardrobe salvage, he keeps 
abreast of each major operation within 
that beehive of 150 employees. 

On a Thursday morning he had re- 
ceived word that at five the next day 
test shots should be made of a dancer 
secured for a sequence in David and 
Bathsheba. This is the color spectacle 
that is being completed on the 20th 
sound stages after two and a half weeks 
of shooting on location. Everything 
was set for the test — except for the cos- 
tume, a special affair that would have 
to be accurately tailored to the dancer 
selected for the role. Could Wardrobe 
be ready by five tomorrow? A quick 
conference, then the answer: Of course. 

Trickiest part of the task would be 
finding and assembling the fine strands 
of gold chain required for the perform- 
ers arms and legs. While inventories 
of local chain stocks were being checked, 
experts went to work on the scarf and 
ribbon materials; bleaching cloth of the 
right weave and strength; dyeing and 
matching colors; creating by hand a 
dramatic fringe of just the right shade 
of red. Meanwhile, working drawings 
were made and laid out to guide in the 
assembling of the costume’s founda- 
tion — simulated gold cloth ornamented 
with precious stones. Then the chain 
arrived, and on a manikin of the dancer's 
exact dimensions the assembling began. 

By ten that night progress was en- 
couraging, and the special crew assigned 
to the late shift went home. Work was 
resumed in the morning. By noon Mun- 
son could report that the deadline would 
be met. (And this time a dancer was 
going to be able to dance in her chain 
costume; the last such chain outfit to be 
attempted in a rival studio got so tan- 
gled in rehearsal that the dance had to 
be cut.) At three o'clock, two hours 
before the scheduled test, the elaborate 
costume was all but ready. Then the 
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sudden change of plans: test postponed 
to two oclock on Saturday.. 

When we visited the work-room 
where the finishing touches were being 
given to the costume, there was a look 
of well earned pride on the faces bent 
over the intricate pattern of metal and 
fabric. This was one for the books. 

The chief reason for the remarkable 
creativity and efficiency within Ward- 
robe at 20th is not hard to find. Le- 
Maire operates in much the same pat- 
tern as does his superior, production- 
head Darryl Zanuck. The system is 
simple: select personnel who can under- 
stand the job assigned; who can appre- 
ciate how it fits in with the many other 
jobs related to it; and who can execute 
it with a minimum of waste — and ques- 
tions. Then let them go to it. 

A breakdown of the personnel in 
Wardrobe is a fair reflection of the kind 
of work that goes on under LeMaire’s 
direction. There are three designers; 
LeMaire himself does his share of the 
pictures. In the large workrooms, from 
60 to 100 women — hired by the week — 
cut, baste and stitch under a foreman; 
a basic corps of three embroiderers and 
three milliners are responsible to their 
respective heads. In a critical spot are 
the 12 to 18 set girls. They daily check 
out women’s wardrobe for productions- 
in-work, follow the gowns to the sets, 
dress the actresses, care for the ward- 
robe during shooting, and return the lot 
for checking in after the day’s work. 

There are also nine clerks who audit 
the stock in Wardrobe — checking all de- 
liveries and returns and handling all re- 
quisitions for supplies through the Stu- 
dio’s Accounting Department. It is this 
group who maintain a running record 
of the scores of thousands of clothing 
articles and who can supply data on any- 











Gregory Peck and Susan Hayward in the forth- 
coming technicolor spectacle, David and Bath- 
sheba, to be released by 20th Century-Fox. 


thing in inventory. (It is common 
knowledge around Wardrobe that, in 
spite of the enormous quantity of stuff. 
the head of the workrooms can identify 
every gown that has been made since 
her arrival a dozen years ago.) Six secre- 
taries keep the formal paper work o! the 
Department in order. Additional help 
in all sections is added during produc. 
tion peaks. 


Producer Zanuck’s choice of Le) (aire 
for Wardrobe director was based on his 
sterling personal qualifications plis a 
brilliant and varied career. Le) aire 
planned and executed the costume: for 
Ziegfeld and Hammerstein musica 3; in 
their lush years and was responsib]> for 
the ensemble numbers and dress o: the 
most successful of George White’s < can- 
dals. Prior to World War II he had 
staged the first streamlined inau: ural 
spectacle for Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey; he had a popular 
radio program called Fashion Show of 
the Air; and he had two custom dress- 
making establishments in New York. 
He served during the war in the Army’s 
Special Services. 


As a boy, LeMaire went to work in- 
stead of to college, caught the theatre 
bug when an actor named Woolf took a 
room in his mother’s rooming house in 
Salt Lake City. He had learned to play 
the piano, and the two worked up an 
act for vaudeville, made the local stage, 
then took off for Chicago. There the 
team split up, Woolf ultimately to de- 
velop into a musical comedy star and 
LeMaire to hunt for work in New York. 
It was in a costumers house in the 
theatrical district that he got a job 
“looking after the shop.” His flair for 
designing caught the interest of his em- 
ployers, who eventually encouraged him 
to submit one of his many show ideas to 
Ziegfeld. That was the beginning of a 
rapid rise to eminence. 


Wardrobe at 20th Century-Fox is run 
like a business. When the Story De- 
partment has found a script that is pur- 
chased by the Studio, a producer is as- 
signed, a screen play is begun by se- 
lected writers, the Research Department 
starts digging into the background c! the 
story, and the Art Director goes to work. 
At the same time LeMaire assigns one 
of his designers to the picture, often tak- 
ing the job himself (not infrequent y at 
Zanuck’s request). 

A wardrobe plot is roughed out, and 
by the time that casting is fairly well 
settled LeMaire and the produce’ go 
into a huddle. Out of this session comes 
a budget with minimum and maxi:1um 
figures. If a designer other than Le 
Maire himself has been assigned to the 
film, LeMaire acts in the capacity o° ad- 
viser — but in every case the Ward:obe 
director assumes final responsibility for 
the budget. Changes in production 
plans at any step call for revisions ir. the 
budget; in this respect Wardrobe per- 


forms as a “business within a business’— | 
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tests, usually including the very sets 
against which the costumes will be shot 
in production. Last-minute changes 
are thus avoided — approximate colors 
and harmony of design are assured be- 
fore shooting begins. The test footage 
is run off for LeMaire, the designer, 
the producer, and the director; general 
consent is the rule before any Wardrobe 
item is given final approval. 

The Art Director is not left out of this 
scheme. He is consulted long before 
final costume sketches are executed to 
insure that scenic backgrounds and cos- 
tumes blend; he may even alter his own 
plans to accommodate a wardrobe idea. 
If the film is to be in color, a Techni- 
color man is called in as well, to elimi- 
nate technical photographic problems 
that can arise when actual shooting 
starts. 

This practice at 20th — that of keeping 
all department heads aware of progress 
in related areas of production — is part 
of the “one-big-family” attitude that 
permeates the place. Responsibility is 
delegated, initiative is encouraged, and 
achievement is rewarded. 
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Charies LeMaire, head of Wardrobe at 20th 
Century Fox Studios. 
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After a very slow and depressing be- 
ginning, the Broadway theatre season is 
gradually acquiring momentum. All 
through the autumn one great hope af- 
ter another proved disappointing. It 
was not until the halfway point of the 
season was almost reached that a suc- 
cession of hits began to light the local 
playhouses. We move into 1951 with a 
very fair number of top-notch offerings. 


One of the most heartening events 
of the season has been the inauguration 
of a new series of productions by the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. Readers of this series must be 
quite familiar with ANTA and its activi- 
ties. Its 1950-51 Play Series opened with 
a production of Robinson Jeffers’ The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy. The central 
role of this tragedy afforded Judith An- 
derson another opportunity to display 
her tremendous histrionic ability. Those 
of you who witnessed her portrayal of 
Medea know just how overpowering 
this ability is. Due to the exigencies 
of reservation booking, I was unable 
to secure tickets for this production un- 
til just too late for inclusion here. It 
shall, however, be at the top of the list 
next month. 


Oddly enough, I did witness a per- 
formance of the second play in the series 
which does not have its official openin 
until after this writing. This is The Cel- 
lar And The Well by Phillip Pruneau, 
which was first presented by the Civic 
Theatre of Erie, Pennsylvania, just un- 
der a year ago. This play was = 
duced for ANTA by George Freedley 
and Roger L. Stevens and directed by 
Henderson Forsythe. 


The people of Mr. Pruneau’s play are 
residents of the South side of Chicago. 
They are somewhat reminiscent of the 
occupants of Tennessee Williams’ sec- 
tion of New Orleans. The Mayo family, 
their neighbors and friends are not 
as psychologically upset as Blanche 
DuBois and the Kowalskis of A Street- 
car Named Desire. One feels that the 
people of The Cellar and the Well are 
more the victims of the social problems 
of their world than of “the thorns that in 
their bosom lodge to prick and sting 
them” (to steal a line from Shakes- 
peare ). 


Granny Mayo has managed to live 
through the difficulties that beset the 
rest of the family and is concentrating 
upon a decent burial. Her only contact 
outside the Mayo kitchen is Miss Tri- 
umph, a local evangelist with an excel- 
lent business sense. Her son, Robert 
Francis, has gone under trying to live 
up to his mother’s hopes for him and the 
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obligations of the head of a household. 
Maud, his wife, does her best to keep 
the family together and through no fault 
of her own, her association with Mr. 
Hubble, the lodger, is misinterpreted. 
Maureen, the daughter, is drawn superb- 
ly well. She is calloused, but one feels 
that there is a sensitivity there and her 
cynicisms barely serve as adequate con- 
cealment. The Cellar and The Well 
is a fine dramatic portrayal of a segment 
of society which pertains to and includes 
all of us. Its mundaneness is its key- 
note, but in that mundaneness the auth- 
or has been able to find and fulfill all of 
the dramatic possibilities. 


John Steinbeck has been a name to 
reckon with both in fiction and in drama. 
His play, Of Mice And Men, which was 
dramatized from his best-selling novel, 
was a prize-winner in its season. A bit 
later, The Moon Is Down brought home 
to us the difficulties of existence under 
the Nazi heel. His recent play, Burn- 
ing Bright, deserved greater success than 
was its lot. Originally titled, In The 
Forests Of The Night (from another of 
the lines in William Blake’s verse The 
Tyger), Mr. Steinbeck’s play had been 
a long time in the offing. 


The play proved to be a highly in- 
teresting dramatic experiment. Its cen- 
tral theme was that of man’s desire for 
a heritage. The three acts of the play 
were set in three locales with the same 
characters figuring throughout. The 
husband, the wife, the old friend and 
the other man comprised the entire cast. 
In the first act they were members of a 
circus troupe; in the second, farmers; 
and in the third act, seafarers. The ac- 
tion was consecutive, though enough 
was repeated to carry over the impres- 
sion that these were always the same 
people. In this manner Mr. Steinbeck’s 
theme took on an universality. 


The cast of Burning Bright was su- 
perb. Kent Smith and Barbara Bel 
Geddes played the couple; Howard Da 
Silva, the old friend; and Martin Brooks. 
the disruptive third person... the hired 
hand, the surly mate, the person who 
was not right for the circus. Under 
Guthrie McClintic’s direction they gave 
a most perceptive rendering of the play. 
I feel that Burning Bright is one of those 
plays which may fare more happily if 
revived at a later date. The audience 
who were able to see it are in the debt 
of the Messrs. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein for affording the opportunity. 

John Patrick, whose The Hasty Heart 
pleased so many of us both as a play 
and a film, was represented very briefly 
by The Curious Savage. “Curious” is 


a very apt adjective. The play was an 
admixture of farce and psychology. At 
times one felt that the author was striy- 
ing for another Arsenic and Old Lace: at 
others that King Lear or Hamlet served 
as his model. Anyone striving to depict 
the inmates and events of a menta! in- 
stitution is skating on pre thin ice. 
Just a little too heavy a step here or too 
finicky a one there — and down he goes! 
In this instance one was offended more 
often than amused. 


I am one of those who strives to 
find some kind of excuse for even the 
poorest productions. As some of you 
may recall reading here ere this, | am 
always glad I’m in the theatre — even if 
the fare is poor. The excuse in the in- 
stance of The Curious Savage (and a 
very good one it is too) was Lillian Gish. 
Miss Gish is one of the most entrancing 
actresses of our theatre. Too long ab- 
sent from the local boards, she was as 
thrilling as ever to watch again. 


The Equity-Library Theatre inav- 
gurated the new season with a revival 
of Philip Dunning and George Abbott’s 
Broadway. A large cast under the di- 
rection of Leon Askin presented a very 
creditable staging of this famous pic- 
ture of New York night life in the pro- 
hibition era. From now until the spring 
a play will be produced almost every 
weekend by the Equity-Library Thea- 
tre in the little theatre of the Lenox 
Hill Neighborhood House. Later pro- 
ductions include George Bernard Shaw's 
Misalliance and Dark of the Moon. 


A word should be said here of the 
death of Shaw since my last article. At 
the age of 94 the outstanding dramatist 
of our theatre succumbed to a variety 
of ills resulting from old age. His crea- 
tive period covered a great period. It 
was a period in which radical changes 
in costumes, in thought and in the man- 
ner of life came about. His longevity 
afforded Shaw the opportunity that is 
granted too few seers — that of living to 
see many of his theories and ideas come 
into effect. The world did not pass 
Shaw by ... it didn’t even quite catch 
up to him. It did come to realize, how- 
ever, that he was one of its great spir- 
its. Here was a giant ... when comes 
there such another? 


Two of the Sage of Malvern’s works 
have been available locally. Both are 
plays of his earliest period of dramatic 
writing. At the Arena Theatre in the 
Hotel Edison his Arms and The ‘an 
is still drawing audiences. It was in- 
teresting to be able to see this bur'etta 
done but one can see why it has re- 
mained for so long chiefly visible as 
the book of a comic opera. With Oscar 
Strauss’ music it comprises the perennial 
favorite, The Chocolate Soldier. 


This was an instance when stazing 
in-the-round did not assist the produc- 
tion. Arms and the Man needs tc be 
wrapped in artificiality. In the arena 
setting the audience is too close to be- 
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come effectively wrapped in illusion. 
The principal roles were filled by Sam 
Wanamaker, Francis Lederer, Lee 
Grant, and Carroll McComas. 


A little south of the theatre district 
at the Bleecker Street Playhouse, Thea- 
tre Venture (a new organization headed 
by Norman Rose and Ben Grauer) pre- 
sented a revival of the little seen Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession. It is difficult to re- 
capture the horror which this play 
aroused when it was first. presented to 
a Victorian audience. People couldn't 
believe that a dramatist would present 
such a theme upon the stage and in 
such a way as to involve “nice people” 
in it. Perhaps the lack of furor at- 
tendant upon the recent revival might 
indicate some of the effect Shaw has had 
upon us. We are no longer distressed 
over a playwright trying “to get at us” 
(as an early critic accused Shaw of do- 
ing). We like to think of our stage as 
a place where any subject can be in- 
troduced as long as it is done tastefully. 


Estelle Winwood and John Loder 
headed the cast of the Theatre Venture 
production. Supporting roles were ad- 
mirably filled by Louisa Horton, Wen- 
dell Holmes, and Haskell Coffin. John 
Reich-Baxter attended to the direction. 
With Mrs. Warren's Profession a new 
theatrical organization got off to an 
admirable (though perhaps disappoint- 
ing from a monetary areas start. 
Let us hope that its present inactivity is 
merely a hiatus and that early in the 
New Year it is once again luring us to 
Bleecker Street. 


John Van Druten is a playwright from 
whom we have come to expect thor- 
oughly entertaining fare. His latest work, 
Bell. Book and Candle, which Irene 
Selznick has brought into the Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theatre, is most assuredly just 
that. With Rex Harrison and Lilli Pal- 
mer in the leading roles the offering 
seems likely to duplicate the phenome- 
nal success of Mr. Van Druten’s earlier 
The Voice of the Turtle. 


Gillian Holroyd is very like many 
other chic New Yorkers except that she 
isa witch. Like many other New York- 
ers too she is in love with the handsome 
gentleman who occupies that apartment 
above her. She knows that she can en- 
snare him by using her witchcraft but 
hesitates to do so. If he is won in this 
manner, she could never be certain that 
he returns her love. When, however, 
she learns that Shepherd Henderson is 
about to announce his engagement, she 
realizes that steps must be taken imme- 
diately. Of such is the plot of Bell, 
Book and Candle. It is a tribute to the 
playwright’s artistry —and that of his 
players — that the result is so delightful. 
The author has also executed the stag- 
ing. 
One of the miracles of the modern 
American theatre is the continued hold 
Over an audience of Olsen and Johnson. 
These two masters of unsubtle comedy 
are currently celebrating their thirty- 

th anniversary as a team. With years 
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Mark Finney, Eda Heinemann, and Dorothy 
Sands in The Cellar and the Well. 








of experience in vaudeville they turned 
to Broadway in 1987 with a production 
which embodied most of their tried and 
tested antics from the variety stage. 
Hellzapoppiv caught on immediately 
and was a huge success. It was one of 
those affairs in which anything can — 
and did—happen. Actors were planted 
in the audience; practical jokes were 
exercised against many of the protesting 
customers; members of the cast sat on 


the side of the stage all evening read- 


ing a newspaper; another kept endeavor- 
ing to deliver a bunch of flowers which 
grew bigger and bigger. At the conclu- 
sion, the unfortunate delivery boy was 
sitting atop a tree in the theatre lobby. 


Olsen and Johnson’s second produc- 
tion, Sons O° Fun, broke many long-run 
records. It closed locally only after 
having given 742 performances. Next 
came Laffing Room Only, which was 
followed by the still current Pardon 
Our French. If you have seen the boys 
recently, it is hardly worth taking the 
time to see their latest. Once again 
they involve themselves (and much of 
it does seem horribly forced ) in a series 
of rather boisterous escapades. As be- 
fore, they are assisted by Marty May, 
June Johnson, J. C. Olsen and—a new 
addition — Denise Darcel, the recent 
French importation to Hollywood. Per- 
haps it is in honor of this attractive 
miss that the title of the revue bears a 
Gallic note. 


Wolcott Gibbs, the drama critic of the 
New Yorker Magazine, has confounded 
those who claim that drama critics are 
the way they are because they are frus- 
trated playwrights. Over a period of 
two or three years — in addition to Mr. 
Gibbs’ dramatic essays—the New Yorker 
has carried. his accounts of life on 
Fire Island. This is a stretch of land 
off the south coast of Long Island in- 
habited largely by’ theatrical, literary, 
and artistic individuals. Some of these 
observations have been set down in 
dramatic form under the title, Season In 
The Sun, which are presently observa- 
ble at the Cort Theatre. 


The work does have considerable fun 
in it but does come perilously close to 
being a private joke. Denizens of Fire 
Island and their guests must revel in it. 


Many others will too in the belief that 
it is the smart thing to do. It must 
strike an outsider, however, as being 
rather witless and indeed in poor taste. 
Anthony Ross, as an ulcer-ridden pub- 
lisher, afforded most of the pleasure of 
the occasion as far as I was concerned. 
Richard Whorf struggled valiantly with 
an impossibly drawn character, and 
Nancy Kelly was beautiful as his wife. 


‘ Paula Laurence, always a bright spot of 


any cast in which she appears, did not 
have enough to do. Season In The 
Sun, I must confess, left me feeling let 
down. 

The theatre season is well past the 
half-way mark, but several sterling pro- 
ductions are being prepared. Louis 
Calhern is rehearsing in King Lear; 
Frederic March and Florence Eldridge 
are working on a new version by Arthur 
Miller of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple. Up at the City Center (New York’s 
municipal theatre) Maurice Evans is 
working at a new series of plays with 
the New York City Theatre Company. 
The first of these will be Captain Brass- 
bounds Conversion, wih Edna Best 
in the role which Shaw wrote for Ellen 
Terry. The ANTA Play Series is to 
continue with Ben Hecht’s and Charles 
MacArthur's Twentieth Century with 
Jose Ferrer and Gloria Swanson, Gar- 
cia Lorca’ss The House of Bernarda 
Alba with Katina Paxinou, and Helen 
Hayes and Bethel Leslie in Barrie’s 
Mary Rose. This must whet the appe- 
tite of every theatregoer. 





NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A collection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 


tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 


Price, $1.00 a copy. 


MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 


Price, 60¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

















THE OHIO REGIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS 


CONFERENCE 


By FLORENCE E. HILL 


Ohio Regional Director and Sponsor of Canton, Ohio, Lehman High School, 
Thespian Troupe 66. 


One of the last requests of the late 
Ernest Bavely, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of The National Thespian 
Society, for the improvement of work 
in dramatic arts, was that conferences 
be held in various regions and states 
in 1950-51. Ohio Thespians accepted 
the challenge and began working to 
carry out his plans according to his 
wishes. Work continued through the 
summer and early fall. Preparations 
were completed by November 10, when 
200 students and directors began to 
arrive from 25 Ohio high schools, as 
well as from schools in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, for a two-day ses- 
sion. Registration opened at 1:00 P. M. 
at Lehman High School. Guests were 
met by members of the three Canton 
troupes: Lincoln Troupe 788, McKinley 
Troupe 310, and Lehman Troupe 66. 
As Canton was in the midst of a com- 
plete city transportation strike, visitors 
were either carefully directed or es- 
corted to the homes where they were 
to spend the night. 

At 6:15 P.M. the Conference was 
officially opened with a banquet at the 
First Christian Church with 120 persons 
present. A delicious dinner was served at 
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PLAYS & READINGS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
ONE ACT PLAYS 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
PAGEANTS 


x *k *® 


HUMOROUS READINGS 
DRAMATIC READINGS 
ORATIONS 
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PIANOLOGUES 
ACTION SONGS 
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MINSTREL MATERIAL 
STUNTS AND NOVELTIES 





Send for free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove, Des Moines 11, Ia. 
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tables attractively decorated with yellow 
mums and small blue favors tied with 
gold ribbon. After the roll call of troupes, 
guests were introduced. Mr. Leon C. 
Miller, the newly appointed National 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of The 
National Thespian Society, with his wife 
and daughter, was present. Mr. M. P. 
Watts, the Principal of Lehman High 
School, was introduced as well as the 
sponsors of the host schools, Miss Iris 
Haverstick of McKinley, and Miss Jean- 
ette Fager of Lincoln. The Assistant 
Superintendent of the Canton Public 
Schools, Mr. Paul Miller, was introduced 
by Florence E. Hill, the Sponsor of 
Lehman Troupe 66, and spoke a few 
words of welcome to the visiting Thes- 
pians. He told them something of the 
background and history of the city of 
Canton. Following his welcome Mr. 
Sherlock Evans, well-known amateur 
actor and producer, was presented as 
the speaker of the evening. He gave 
the group forty rules for acting which 
he has gained from his dramatic study 
and experience. He is well acquainted 
with Thespian work throughout the 
country and he is an honorary Thespian. 
The remainder of the evening was spent 
at nearby Timken High School where 
the visitors enjoyed a three-act comedy, 
One Foot In Heaven, produced by 
Lehman Troupe 66 under the direction 
of Miss Florence E. Hill. Music was 
furnished between acts and scenes by 
the Lehman A Cappella Choir to the 
accompaniment of the beautiful Ham- 
mond organ belonging to Timken High 
School. The choir was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jane Lee, and Mr. Robert 
Gelezer played the organ. Following 
the play visitors were shown the lighting 
and stage equipment of Timken, one of 
the most modern school theatres in Ohio. 

At 9:00 A.M. on Saturday morning, 
the second day of the Conference opened 
in the auditorium of Lehman High 
School. Troupes were welcomed to 
Lehman by Principal Watts. Mr. Leon 
C. Miller then spoke of his plans for 
the future of The National Thespian 
Society. Conference members enjoyed 
the brief talk of Director Jack Looker 
of the Canton Players Guild, who spoke 
on the Community Theatre. 
his talk the stage was taken over by the 
famous professional program, “Meet the 
Marionettes,” given by Mrs. William 
Ireland Duncan of Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. The audience was de- 
lighted with the many marionettes and 
puppets which Mrs. Duncan used in 
her demonstration. 

Lunch was prepared by the cafeteria 
staff and served by members of Troupe 
66. The sponsors enjoyed an hour to- 
gether during lunch, which was served 


Following | 





Scene from One Foot in Heaven by Lel:nan 
High School. Standing: David Hamilton and 
Ray Neutzling. Seated: Helen Aungst, David 
Davis, and Nancy Bethel. 





Scene from One Foot in Heaven by Lehman 
High School Troupe 66, Miss Hill, director. 
Standing: Sue Cox, Nancy McKenna, Eugenia 
Kern and Donna Uebel. Seated: Harley Miller. 








for them in the Home Economics Room 
by the girls of that department. After 
lunch the members were divided into 
groups for a series of workshops. Those 
who attended the Make-up shop were 
given a splendid demonstration of make- 
up for the larger theatre, for the arena- 
type theatre, and for the television show. 
The speaker was Mr. Donald T. Shan- 
ower, who is a technical director of the 
Wooster College Theatre. He was in‘ro- 
duced by Miss Florence Powell, Spousor 
of Troupe 918 of Middletown, Ohio. “he 
members of the Directing group gained 
many helpful ideas from the lectur: of 
Mr. Victor Dial, of the Drama Dep ut- 
ment of Xavier College in Cincin: ati, 
Ohio. Mr. Dial was introduced by Si:ter 
Carita, Sponsor of Troupe 371, who 
acted as hostess. Room 112 was the 
scene of a session on Radio where the 
hostess, Miss Iris Haverstack of Mc!-in- 
ley High School, Canton, Ohio, intro- 
duced the speaker. Mr. James Roberts, 
who is program chairman of one of the 
Canton radio stations, WHBC, syoke 
about the work of the radio staff and 
answered questions of the group. Later 
in the afternoon there was a tour of the 
station to watch actual programs in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


invites members of 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


to attend 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


July 2 to August 3 


About 100 high school students who have completed their junior year will be selected from those who apply for admission 


to attend the Twenty-first Annual Institute. 


Character, scholarship, and evidence of special ability and interest in speech — 


public speaking and debate, dramatics, or radio — will be considered in determining admission. 
@ Public Speaking and Debate — about 35 students; basic instruction in the principles of public speech and their applica- 
tions in debate, oratory, declamation, and extempore speaking. 
e Dramatics — about 35 students; basic instruction in acting, directing, stagecraft, and participation in plays. 
® Radio — about 25 students; radio broadcasting techniques and their application in the production of radio programs. 


All students are housed in dormitories under the supervision of experienced counselors. 


Instruction is given by members of 


the staff of the School of Speech. Trips to points of interest in the Chicago Metropolitan area and various social functions are 
planned. A University beach on Lake Michigan, the University Library —- these and other facilities are offered to provide five 
weeks of study in a pleasant and stimulating environment. 


APPLY EARLY 


SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION PLACES AVAILABLE 


Write today for bulletin and application blanks to 


Dr. Karl F. Robinson, Director, N. H. S. 1., School of Speech, Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 
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PLAYS BY DONALD PAYTON 


(See catalog index) 


We have used more of Donald Payton’s plays than that of any other one author, because his writings fit the high school age so perfectly 
and the students just beg for more of them. Plays which are really suited to high school age are so hard to find that we wish more authors 
would follow his example and give us more material like this for these boys and girls. —Mrs. Hershel B. Fulmer, Director of Dramatics, 


Baytown, Texas. 


HONEY IN THE HIVE 
BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
WILBUR’S WILD NIGHT 
SURE AS YOU’RE BORN 


REST ASSURED 
JUST DUCKY 


SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 
WILBUR FACES LIFE 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 


3-ACT PLAYS 


1-ACT PLAYS 


DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ 
SAY UNCLE 





THE AWKWARD PAUSE 
DESPERATE AMBROSE 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


BOBBY SOX 
LISTEN, DAD 
CUTE AND PEPPY 


STONEY JONES 
FOXY GRANDMA 
LOVE HITS WILBUR 


Directors in every state pronounce Donald Payton’s plays ‘‘the best ever given here.” 


MIAMI, FLA.: “Thanks for the ‘Payton’ Plays — we 
will produce the Boarding House Reach next.” 
NEW YORK, N.Y.: “The audience had a gleeful 
time — there was much laughter and generous 

applause.” 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: ‘Brilliant comedies, easy to 
stage, received with warm enthusiasm here.” 
HOUSTON, TEX.: “The best plays we have ever 
produced — a howling success here.” 

PITTSBURGH, PA.: ‘‘The Maxwell Family is really 
loved and enjoyed by all.” 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.: “It was a complete suc- 
cess tor teachers, pupils, parents and everybody.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: “One of the successful plays 
| have put on — the audience screamed with 
laughter.”’ 

CLEVELAND, 0O.: ‘The dialogue was snappy, the 
setting simpie, the audience really ate it up.” 


TOLEDO, 0.: “One of the best received plays here.” 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.: “Our hats are off to Donald 
Payton who really knows how to write enjoyable 
teen-age plays.” 

JACKSON, MISS.: ‘‘Payton plays are top notch here 
— the plot and dialogue are superb.” 


OAKLAND, CALIF.: “‘One of the best we have ever 
given.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: “A thoroughly delightful play 
— situations natural and comic.” 


HARRISBURG, PA.: ‘’Gee, that was a swell play! 
Are there any more like it?’’ 

DECATUR, MISS.: “The most delightful comedies 
we have produced in a long time.” 

MANKATO, MINN.: “Audience appeal was very 
high.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.: ‘‘The funniest comedies ever 
presented to our student body.” 


BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.: “The audience was con- 
vulsed in laughter.” 


Send for our Free 1951 Catalog (144 Pages) 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.: “It was a riot of fun to pro- 
duce — let's have more plays like them.” 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.: ‘‘The best suited plays for 
Junior High School | have ever seen.” 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.: “Payton plays are clean, 


wholesome, entertaining, full of chuckles and 
hearty laughs.” 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: “| am _ looking _ for another 


‘Payton’ Play.” 

DEARBORN, MICH.: “’Mothers, Fathers and Children 
howled at the spine tickling humor.” 

BREMERTON, WASH.: “‘The cleverest plays we have 
ever given.” 

NEWARK, DELA.: “Delightful comedies — fitted 
weil for youth.” 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.: “ ‘Payton’ plays are a huge 
success here.” 

SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF.: “A crowd pleaser from 
start to finish — has sparking dialogue.” 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.: “Typically American situations.” 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
New Rochelle High School 
(Thespian Troupe 634) 
Full length plays: Joan of Lorraine; 
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cine, Let's Make Up, Sacrifice, Sod, one- 
act plays; The Child of Prophecy, Christ- 
mas pageant. Participated in the Arkan- 
sas State Festival, winning an excellent 
rating — Mildred Leggett, most excellent 





MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, T 
DIRECTING, DESIE 


Acting Company experience 
FA & MFA Degrees 
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one act plays: Child Wonder, A Cup of 





actress. Thespian membership granted a auadnaatenmnd inaalien 
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“mad ‘ po — lle naar i... : 21 students, with Marie Pierce, Troupe : CO ee a 
20 new members into the Troupe. W. E. - seeeaiianaians Doty, Secretary Felli ean LiL TE OF a HIE be: 
Burke is the director and sponsor, as- (Continued on page 28) | ieee i ea ke 





sisted by Miss Doris Leighton.—Doris 
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Leighton, Ass't. Director S000 


COSTUMES + SCENERY - PROPS 


MARKED TREE, ARKANSAS 
Marked Tree High School 


(Thespian Troupe 301) 
A Date with Judy, The Divine Flora, 














Seren - ———, — 7, WE CAN GIVE We do make it economically possible for You 
Junior Prom, Wilbur Takes His Medi- YOU to dress Your shows as You would like, 
EVERYTHING THAT due to our lower overhead costs. 
| (Continued from page 24) , A BIG-TOWN e 
operation. In the auditorium the acting 
session played to a large audience. Mrs. COSTUMER 


All you need do is to tell us the name of Your 
Play, the Date, and Without Obligation to You, 
the complete story will follow: 


Helen Now, Sponsor of Troupe 895, of 
Columbus Grove, introduced her own 
group of Thespians in an interesting 
series of scenes from You Can't Take It 
With You. When the scenes were fin- 
ished, the director pointed out faults 
in the production and asked the audi- 
ence to participate in a general dis- 
cussion. The fifth group was taken to 
visit the stage of the Canton Players 
Guild where Mr. Winston Park, the 
Technical Director of the Guild, talked 
about scenery and staging. 


At 2:00 P.M. everyone met again in 
the main auditorium for a one-act play 
clinic. The plays originally scheduled 
for this meeting were cancelled so that 
the two Canton schools, McKinley and 
Lehman, filled in with two comedies. 
McKinley High School presented 
Where's That Report Card?, and Lehman 
gave Farewell, Cruel World. Both plays 
were amusing and well received. Pro- 
fessor G. Harry Wright from the Drama 
Department of Kent State University 
served as critic judge and gave many 
excellent ideas of acting and staging. 
At 4:00 P. M. the entire Conference was 
closed with every effort being made to 
help any guests to reach bus or railroad 
terminals for their return trip to their 
homes. 


Many reports coming in during the 
weeks since the Conference assured the 
Regional Director of the enjoyment and 
value received by all who attended. 
Many have stated that they will surely 
attend any future conferences of this 


CAN GIVE YOU 


AND 


ONE THING THEY 
CANNOT GIVE YOU 
DUE TO THEIR 
BIG-TOWN OVERHEAD, 
THAT IS... A RATE 
THAT PERMITS YOU ° 
TO DRESS YOUR SHOW 
AS YOU WOULD LIKE. 


Costume and Prop Plot 
(We supply Period Props, gratis) 


Measurement Form 
Instructions for Ordering 
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TRY US ONCE! You will then know why we are 
the Fastest Growing Costume House in America. 
We may not be the oldest, but our Patrons 
s who have tried them all, tell us we are the Best, 
and on a comparative basis, the most economical. 





YOU CANNOT WEAR A 


BROADWAY LOCATION . 


° HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 


Box 391 HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Slogan is... 


BROADWAY SERVICE NOTE: We are one of the few, perhaps the only 
Costumer who has his own Dry Cleaning Plant and 
AT Laundry. We are not dependent on a commercia! 

cleaner who cannot always give the necessary Service. 

MAIN STREET RATES | i aicnieieieeaenas 


OUR Wardrobe is Clean. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 


PLAYS OF MYSTERY AND SUSPENSE 


Especially Designed for the High School Theatre 


A Suspense Play in Three Acts. By E. Clayton McCarty. Lonely old house on a desolate 
& F 0G ISLAND island. Modern Costumes. 4M, 7W. Atmospheric. Timely. 


“The cast, crew, audience and director were thoroughly intrigued with FOG ISLAND. The 
situations were realistic; they were written and presented so that high school students could 
easily imagine the events. This is one play that is worthwhile to produce.”—Barbara Dodson, 
Director of Dramatics, Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


A Mystery Play in Three Acts. By Charlotte Eldridge. Sinister household in- 
BLACK WINGS 


terior. Modern Costumes. 4M, 4W. Psychological. Requires mature interpre- 
tations. 


“The play (BLACK WINGS) was one of my ‘best.’ . . . I had a strong cast — and I was 
fortunate in having people who followed my directing efficiently.’"—Blanche E. Rayle, 
Director of Dramatics, Clarksdale, Arizona, High School. 


; A “Different” Mystery Story in Three Acts. By Charles Quimby 
% IT \ ALL IN YOUR Hk AD Burdette. Living room set. 5M, GW. One of Burdette’s most 
unusual plays. Genuine characters. 
“IT’S ALL IN YOUR HEAD is the unusual play for which all directors are looking. To 


those who have individuals who can carry character parts, I most heartily recommend this 
play, which has been declared the best ever seen in this school.”—Florabel M. Lancaster, 
igh School, Williamsburg, Kansas. 


A Mystery Comedy in Three Acts. By Agnes Emilie Peterson. Ranch 
e THE EYES (i TLALOC house setting. Modern Costumes. 7M, 5W. Steadily mounting terror, 
maturely motivated. A favorite. 


“An excellent play, having suspense without horror, humor without slapstick, and character- 
ization without exaggeration.” —Chester Osgood, High School, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


GHOST W ANTED A Mystery Comedy in Three Acts. By Guernsey LePelley. A lovely island home, 
® with an awesome past and a gripping present. Modern Costumes. 5M, 7W. 
“We were very well pleased with GHOST WANTED. Good, sparkling dialogue, with excel- 
lent comedy scenes. The dramatic elements are well built up and quite effective when sup- 


mer 3 by good lighting.”—Mildred E. Murphy, Director of Dramatics, High School, Orlando, 
Florida. 


A Mystery Play in Three Acts. By Glenn Hughes. One easy, interesting interior. Modern 
we MIDN IGHT Costumes. 7M, 6W. Adroitly fashioned; unique plot elements. 


“The movement is fast — no dull moments — no long, tiring speeches — plenty of humor to 


relieve a tense, exciting scene. Play is splendidly constructed.”—Sister M. Rita, Holy Trinity 
School, Winsted, Minnesota. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING MYSTERY PLAYS 





@ The Man on the Stairs ® The Ghost of a Chance ® The Vampire Bat 
@ Are You Mr. Butterworth? @ Suspense ® Showdown at Sawtooth 
@ Bogeyman ® The Green Scarab 
See Our Catalog for Full Descriptions of These Plays. 
Play Books, 85¢ each Royalty, Percentage Plan: $1 - $25 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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STAGECRAFT SERVICE 
Settings and Lighting on oc rental basis for all 
productions. Scenery, Draperies, Hardware and 
Lighting Equipment supplied for permanent 
installation. 

CHARLES H. STEWART & CO. 

6 - 8 College Circle, 
Somerville 44, Massachusets 














SUCCESS results from 


. 

experience & training 
4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios, Touring Co.. MA, BA & non 
degree work acting, set design, 
directing, writing, administration. 
TOBAY write Gen Mgr for more info. 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 
44S. €) Moline Pasadena |, Cal. 






PLAYHOUSE 




















School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 

and M.A. Degrees. 
® Operating Showboat and Penthouse 


eatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
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GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


“Hollywood's Finest” 


STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 
Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 36, California 


Dept. D. 








(Continued from page 26) 
MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Central High School 
(Thespian Troupe 302) 

Apple of His Eye, full-length play; 
Proposal by Proxy, Paul Wrecks the Car, 
Paul Ducks the Dentist, Junior's Report 
Card, Sparkin’, When Shakespeare 
Ladies M eet, The Wonder Hat, one-act 
plays; Christmas pageant, and assisted 
in preparing a Review pageant for Camp 
Fire Girls. The troupe saw The Hasty 
Heart, professionally staged, and at- 
tended all amateur plays of colleges and 
other high schools in Madison. Seven- 
teen students earned Thespian member- 
ship, with Minga E. Hall, Troupe Spon- 

sor.—Barbara Pirwitz, Secretary 


PLATEAU, ALABAMA 
Mobile County Training 
High School 
(Thespian Troupe 31) 

Full length play: Ghosts; one-act 
plays, The Leer, Junior's Mustache, Des- 
perate Desmond's Dastardly Deed, The 
Dormitory Dove. Studied make-up and 
stage designing at troupe meetings.—W. 
L. Dutch, Troupe Sponsor 


WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
Winter Park High School 
(Thespian Troupe 850) 
Full length plays: The Family Up- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Everything for he mit 


THEATRE 


TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

SOROER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
FOOT LIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


1830 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


PRODUCTION 


SERVICE 






LONGACRE 5.7039 
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Outstanding 
... Plays ... 


For Declamatory Contests or 
Other Programs 


Humorous 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. From the 
famous comedy. 75¢ 
FLORIST SHOP. W. Hawkbridge .. 75« 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. 
Mort-Keuwtmon. ............. 75¢ 
GREEN PASTURES and NOAH’S ARK 
Marc Connelly. Two readings from this 
Broadway play. ......... Each, 60c 
JUNIOR MISS, JUNIOR MISS’S CHRIST- 
MAS and LOIS AND HER BOY FRIENDS. 
Three readings from this uproarious 
EE rare ee Each 75 
MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Hart- 
oe ig ngs kw 0 ed 60< 
MY SISTER EILEEN and MY SISTER 
EILEEN AND THE FUTURE ADMIRALS. 
Fields-Chordov. Two readings. 
Peres Ser eee Each, 75c 
YES MEANS NO. Rogers-Leary. .. 60c 
YOU CAN’‘T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Hart- 
ne ie aie wht 60c 


. 2 2. & S £2.06 2 @ @ 


Dramatic 
AFRAID OF THE DARK. A winner. 60c 


AMERICAN WAY. Kaufman-Hart. 
(Should be used in every school.) 60c 


DARK VICTORY. By George Brewer, Jr. 
and Bertram Bloch. 75c 


FINGER OF GOD. Percival Wilde. .. 75c 
THE GYPSY. Parker Hord. 60c 
JEAN-MARIE. An_ outstanding ~* 


fee 6 22.2 8 2.2 2°39 2 e862 826 6 6 6 82 6@ 2 8 6. @ 


JOAN OF LORRAINE. Maxwell Anderson. 


EN te ATEN i he ee kf. Go 75c 
THE KING AMUSES HIMSELF. Victor 
SS Te 60c 
LITTLE FOXES. Lillian Hellman. .. 75c 


MARY STUART. From Schiller’s a. 


Sp eb.e2 6 2 @&. far 6&6 ee 8 6 ee 8 ee te 8€ 86 8 8 8 86 ® 


MOON IS DOWN. John Steinbeck. - 
OF MICE AND MEN. John re 


- 2 ee 2 ee ee oe Oe ee ee oe 6 ee. & 86 = 2 .e.8 2 


THE SHORT CUT. Percival Wilde. 75< 
SINGAPORE SPIDER. Edward Finnigan. 


SUBMERGED. Cottman-Shaw. 
SUSAN AND GOD. Rachel Crowther. 


. 
See @eenseee@eenseseeeseece@esenste 8 eoeee8es 6 =~ 
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THE THING. Percival Wilde. 75¢ 


THROUGH SUFFERIN’. A strong inspi'- 
ing reading from “Green emcee “¥ 


WETMORE 
DECLAMATION 
BUREAU 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. S72 | 


A few new plays listed in our new revised and complete catalogue. (While some of the plays 
here listed are not available for immediate production, others are, in certain parts of the 
country. At all events, please write for information about each of these plays.) 





HARVEY 


The famous play by Mary Chase. 


This play is released in very wide territory in the U. S. and Canada. However, 
all groups interested are urged to write for definite authorization. The acting 
edition of the play is now available at 85c a copy, plus postage. 














MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 


This comedy by Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer is proving immensely popular with High 


Schools. Available in most parts of the U. S. and Canada. Paper-bound copies of the act- 
ing edition now available at 85c, plus postage. 














The following plays, which were formerly available only in cloth bindings, some of which 


have been out of print for some time, are now available in paper-bound acting editions at 
85 cents each. 


MISSOURI LEGEND LIGHT UP THE SKY 
EDWARD MY SON THE WINSLOW BOY 
THE HEIRESS LADY IN THE DARK 
DREAM GIRL LIFE WITH MOTHER 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 
KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 





SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS, FREE OF CHARGE 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. {20 





Fesruany, 1951 

















A Complete, Correct 
and Comprehensive 


Course for 
Teaching the Art of 


Modern Makeup 


Using 16 MM Movies 


MODERN MAKE-UP FILMS 
are so prepared that, in each 
reel, the student sees a com- 
plete filmed demonstration and 
in addition is given a printed 
lesson of the reel for future 
study and reference. The 
FILMS and lessons encompass 
every branch of the art. Exact 
colors and brand numbers are 
given so that any make of 
cosmetics may be used. 


FIRST FIVE LESSONS, known 
as SERIES ONE, are funda- 
mental, having been made for 
the beginning student or to 
enable a dramatics teacher to 
get the best results the simplest 
way. They especially stress the 
bringing of youth into age 
types. 

LESSON 1: Correct routine for 
applying make-up with enum- 
eration and demonstration of 
all items necessary for a com- 
plete make-up kit. 


LESSON 2: Straight and juve- 
nile make-up. 

LESSON 3: Basic principles of 
character make-up. 

LESSON 4: Some advanced 
principles of character make- 
up. Use of putty, plasto, cot- 
ton, high and low lights. 


LESSON 5: Preparation and ap- 
plication of crepe hair. Styles 
and types of wigs and hair 
pieces. 


FILMS: for SALE or RENT 


WRITE TO-DAY to the Nearest Office 
for Descriptive Circular and Prices 





Banner Play Bureau, 


Inc. 
449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Banner Plays 
235 W. Court St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Samuel French 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Cal. 








(Continued from page 28) 

stairs, One Foot in Heaven, Ladies in 
Retirement; one-act plays: Are We 
Dressing, Sure as You're Born; musicals: 
Talent Scout Show, Sho-Nuff ( Minstrel). 
Studied play production at their club 
meetings. Participated in three radio 
programs: The Proposal, The Story of 
Silent Night, Teen-age Problems. Joan 
B. Whitaker is the Troupe Sponsor. — 
Lynne Bailey, Secretary 


MIDWEST CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Midwest City High School 
(Thespian Troupe 101) 

Meet Me in Saint Louis, The Baby 
Sitter, January Thaw, The Call of the 
Banshee, full-length plays; Football 
Hero, No Room in the Inn, Magnolia 
Blooms, Bronte Sisters, plus ten other 
one-act plays; The Dawning (Easter 
pageant). Thirty-five students awarded 
Thespian membership, with Effie Car- 
lisle, troupe sponsor.—Joyce Shonts, Sec- 
retary 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston High School 
(Thespian Troupe 200) 

Quiet Summer, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
full-length plays; Call it a Day, Three’s 
a Crowd, Early Worm, plus 12 additional 
one-act plays; Oh Susanna, Follies of ’50, 
Were You There, musicals. Presented 
many radio programs over local stations. 
Thespian membership granted to 20 
students, with Florence P. Martin, troupe 
sponsor.—Marian Casto, Secretary 








Complete 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


at Reasonable Prices 








P.O. Box 1029 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








140 E. 52nd 








Knoxville Scenic Studios, Inc. ) 


Theatrical 
Shopping Service 


“We have no stock — 


we simply shop” 


Curtains — Costumes — Props 
and all Theatrical Supplies 


Mu 8-1194 
New York 22 








By Walter Hackett 


The Transferred Ghost || 


Romantic Comedy in Three Acts 








Five Men - Five Women - Interior - Royalty, $15.00 











Ted and Madeline Cushing, newly-married, are living happily in the 
country with her wealthy and eccentric uncle, John Hinckman. When 
Uncle John leaves on a trip his Ghost appears to Ted. The Ghost has 
a problem. Some years ago, he explains to Ted, when John Hinckman 
was on the verge of death, he moved in. Then John Hinckman re- 
covered, and the Ghost, unable to find another post, remained on. Now 
he wants Ted to find him another job. When word arrives that John 
Hinckman has suddenly died, the Ghost realizes he is stuck. Later 
he finds another position and is replaced by another ghost — that of 
Buck Edwards, a 19th century rake. Buck throws the happy house 
into an uproar. He makes Jane, younger sister to Madeline, fall in 
love with him to such an extent that she breaks off her engagement. 
Buck causes a rift between Ted and Madeline and she leaves him. 
But Buck overplays his hand and everything straightens out very nicely. 


Books, 75 Cents each 


re AKER’S PLAYS e 569 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, 
MASSACHUSETTS and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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QUALITY STREET 


By J. M. BARRIE A Comedy in 4 Acts 


6 MEN 
9 WOMEN BOOKS 
$1.00 
& 


2 INTERIORS e 
* 


PERIOD COSTUMES 


ROYALTY 
$35.00 





As produced by Brookside Jr. High School, Montclair, N. J. 


St in England, about 1800, it is alive with elegant humor and wit. 
There are several maiden women in the action, some of them a bit 
sour and curiously officious. But the one named Phoebe, with the plain 
face, is a sparkling lass whose heart flutters for a bachelor by the name 
of Valentine, who is expected on a visit. Sadly we learn, Valentine 
has come back not to propose to Miss Phoebe but to announce his 
enlistment in the Napoleonic wars. And Phoebe, deserted to the glee 
of the gossiping women, is left with nothing to cherish but a kiss in 
the rain. Valentine returns ten years later to find that Phoebe and her 
sister have met economic misfortune by teaching a primary school. Rejuve- 
nated by his return, Phoebe in a carefree moment discards her prim 
clothes and expression, and becomes a gay young girl, extravagant with 
her smiles, as well as with her dances at the military balls. The trans- 
formation is so complete that Phoebe is mistaken for a fictitious niece. 
The deception increases the merriment and produces many sudden changes 
of plot. Valentine discovers his love for Phoebe, and then fortunately dis- 
covers the precarious plot in time to save it from the mischievous women. 


Other famous J]. M. BARRIE plays in modern acting editions: 


FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


® THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON ® ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE ©@ DEAR BRUTUS 
® A KISS FOR CINDERELLA ® MARY ROSE ® WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


® TWELVE POUND LOOK ® SEVEN WOMEN ® SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES 
® BARBARA’S WEDDING © THE WILL ® OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS 


Send for the 1951 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 
25 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Blvd., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 











Fepruary, 1951 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

end drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS. Opinions 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York City. 

The Winslow Boy, a play in two acts (four 
scenes), by Terence Rattigan. 4w., 7m. Roy- 
alty on application. This play, based on a 
famous English law case which preceded the 
first world war, concerns Ronnie Winslow, 
fourteen-year-old son of a middle-class English 
family, who is accused of stealing a money 
order and dismissed from a government naval 
academy. The parents are disgraced, but the 
boy protests his innocence. His father be- 
lieves him, and a famous English lawyer be- 
lieves him and accepts his case. The case is 
in the courts for several years, during which 
the family suffers insults and indignities of 
various sorts: then permission is granted from 
the King to bring suit against the government, 
a rather unusual precedent, and the decision 
is in favor of the Winslow boy. The play is 
primarily one of characterization, and only ex- 
perienced high school groups will be able 
to appreciate and create a picture of pre-1914 


England. College groups will probably fare 
better.—Katharine Taylor 





THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
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FOR 


SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 
geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


150 West 46th St., Dept. DM-1 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
' §6-58 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

The Flowering Staff, a play in one act, by 
Loraine Huntington Miller. 4w.,5m. Royalty, 
$5.00. Sincere and moving, telling of the 
legend of the miracle which happened to the 
suitors of Mary of Nazareth before her marriage 
to Joseph. The play is well written and de- 
"aoe y naive. May be the unusual kind 
of Christmas story for which the high school 
or college director is searching. Worth-while 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
San Francisco 2, California 


The Christmas Miracle, by Helen M. Roberts. 
Exterior and interior scene. 4 m., 6 f. and extras. 


Purchase of eight copies required. This is the — 
touching story of two European village children | 


and their belief in miracles. As the crowds 
hurry to the church for the Christmas services 
the children take time to help the less fortunate 
along the way and so miss the services. As 
they kneel in prayer in the deserted church, 
the longed-for miracle visits them, for the 
Sanctuary Angels come to sing for them and 
relight the church candles. Because their 
prayers are for another child who is crippled, 
the prayers are answered when the child re. 
covers. Effective music with a very simpli- 
fied stage setting which can be elaborated to 
suit your needs and equipment make this 
readily adaptable to any size or age group-— 















reading and considering.—Marion Stuart Jean E. Donahey 





@ SPEND A PENNY FOR OUR THOUGHTS/ 


If you are a dramatic group director of a church—school—college— 
or other organization — it costs but a penny to get the benefits of our 
80 years of “know-how” © 100,000 costumes © 200 experts on... 








COSTUMES FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 





> SEND US A PENNY POSTCARD, TELLING US: 


1. WHAT PLAY your group plans to produce 
2. WHEN your production is scheduled 
3. YOUR GROUP’S NAME, address, and your name 


3 = AND WE WILL SEND YOU: 
| (without cost or obligation) 





1. AN EAVES COSTUME PLOT for your play, 
along with exact layout of (a) the times 
(b) the place of action (c) the costume 
changes for every character and (d) an easy-to- 


visualize description of every costume. 


2. MEASUREMENT BLANKS and other helpful 
data, and. . 


— - 


3. AN ESTIMATE OF THE EXACT COST 








FAVES COSTUME CO 


PANY, Inc. 


153 WEST 46th STREET e@ EAVES BUILDING e NEW YORK 19D. N Y 





@ EAVES—America’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 
that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 


“COSTUMES BY EAVES” « A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 
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